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In War, by the relations of financiers} classes of their human or other fellow 
and stuck-jobbers, and speculators, mer-| creatures, bat reserve the young alive for 
cautile or political, who being the prime | slavery, as is also the custom of certaia 
‘though secret movers and only persons | tribes of ants. 


SKETCHES OF A DAY IN THE SE-) 


This is a composite de- 
velopment of Ambition, because it acts 


like the landed proprietor or the hunter, | alike on the bodies and souls, requiring 
|the first rank. 2d. Kings, ministers, and | not only corporal possession, bet submis- 
| sion of the will of the inferior to the su- 
| pene. It is subversive beeause it de- 


confounded with that of Savage, Bar-|Jand agent or the forest keeper is of the | grades the slave, destroying the unity of 


barous, Civilized, and other societies of 
incoherence, which aim simply at the 
carcass of the game, and are full of cru- 
elty in their means of attaining it. 

They attain a bicomposite subversion, 
by combining physical with moral torture 
for thé animal hunted, and lesion of pro- 
ductive industry with outrage of the sen- 
timent of Unity in the animal hunting. 

The Hant is an exercise in the gamut 
of Ambition. It has been called mimic 
war. 
man and his humbler fellow creatures, 
whose residence he invades to destroy 
them with his resources of strength, skill, 
and stratagem, just as in his unbalanced 
rapacity and conflict of interests with his 


fellow man he invades and ravages the 


territory of a neighboring nation, slaying, | 


scalping, torturing, enslaving, levying 
tribute, as the case may be, according to 
the fashion of the time. 
War, such as we have hitherto known 
them, belong equally and essentially to 
the reign of the Beast or of Incoherence. 

Ambition, where interests are unhar- 
monized, aims to gratify itself at the ex- 
pense of another, and proceeds either by 
the simple method of brute force, or by 
simple frand, or by the composite method 
of furce combined with fraud, and creates 
a discord of the first, second, third, or 
fourth degree, according to the number 
of intermediate classes engaged in the 
service of the stronger oppressing the 
weaker. 

This subversive hierarchy is now form- 
ed in territorial ownership, by the rela- 
tions of landed proprietor, agent or mid- 


dleman, bailiff, tenant, and horse or ox. 


It is in fact simply war between | 


landed proprietor. 3d. Officers, naval | 
‘and military, corresponding to the dog- 
/trainers of the hunt; and 4th. Common 
| soldiers — cannon fodder, who correspond | 
| to the bailiffs in the civil warfare or mam- | 
mon hunt, and to the hounds in the hunt | 


| 
| 


of other animals by man. 
| The Savage goes out to battle, pur- 
| sues and kills his enemy and cometines | 
proceeds to cook and eat him precisely 
as other game. 

This is the extreme of incoherence in 
‘the series of human societies, aud which, 
in accordance with the law of the contact 
‘of extremes, and identity of the first and | 
eighth notes of the octave, should present | 
a diffraction of the highest expression of | 





unity in the brotherhood of the race. | 
W hat can indeed be more complete than | 
the coincidence of the cannibal rites, in 





his being by the invasion of a foreign 
will, and because it embrutes by the habit 
of tyranny, and palsies by the temptation 
to idleness, the master, who loses the 
unity of his being, by outraging in him- 
self the principle of justice. Thus have 
many barbarous nations become emascu- 
lated, cruel and treacherous. 

By the employment of janissaries, &c. 
in war,—trainers, dogs, and hawks, in 
the chase, Ambition receives other de- 
velopments of a nnxed character; the 
ends remaining the same, but the means 
becoming composite -by the leagues of 
interest between the parties fighting or 


‘hunting; partly through the harmonic 


principle of attraction, partly threugh the 
subversive one of compulsion. 

Harmony, which operates by the uni- 
tary principle of Attraction, whilst sub- 





The chase and 


which the Savage conceives that as he | stituting in the allied parties hunting, for 
eats, the virtues of the slain pass with | these mixed motives, composite sympa- 
a . ; ; , 

‘his flesh and blood into his own body; ithies eof character and industrial taste ; 


_and the most sublime expression of unity 
‘in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
|'where Christ, the amphimundane pivot, 
| whose hierarchy combines this world of 
(human spirits with that of those who 
‘have passed the portals of death, says 
(when giving to his disciples bread and 
|wine: ** This is my flesh and my blood ; 
‘eat and drink in remembrance of me,”’ 
| thus typing the incarnation of the divine 





|in the human, and confessing the bond of 


humanity in the most sacred brotherhood. 
| In Barbarism, War and the Hunt, 
‘losing the simplicity of incoherence, ac- 
quire a composite character, by aiming at 
| the living prey as well as the carcass; as 
they no longer indiscriminately kill all 


| 





must also operate by attraction on the 
Saaaid hunted, on the human or animal 
objects of the war or chase. It must 
substitute for violence and treachery, shot 
and snares, a magnetic er moral charm 
combined with materia} interest or bait. 
The Harmonians will aot desire the flesh 
lof the dead animal, because they will 
abhor ail forms of cannibalism, as much 
as we do that which some Savages praec- 
| tice on each other. They will shadder 
at the idea of making walking graveyards 
of themselves. The killing and eating 
‘of our fellow creatures must cease with 
the state of moral incoherence of which 
it is the expression, and with the perver- 
sion of our organic life which now craves 
i 
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the peculiar stimulus of animal flesh as a | 


compensation for the co-operative influ- 
ence which it should receive from the 


the free play of those sympathies which 
connect us in vital solidarity with our 
fellow creatures. 

The appetite being simply the expres- 
sion of organic attraction, must of course 
share in its health or its perversion ; and 
the taste which now demands flesh, will 
give place to a more exquisite apprecia- 
tion of savors in the present and future 
varieties of grains, vegetables and fruits, 


in their varied preparations and artistic | 
combinations, and in refined animal pro- | 


ducts, such as milk, with its delicate 
cream, rich butter, curds, cheeses, blane- 


manges, &c. &c. may enable us to con-| 


ceive of. 

Man will develop those frugivorous 
habits which are common to his anatomi- 
eal structure with that of all the other 
natoral family of the cheirotheria, but 
which it was necessary that he, as the 
archetype not only of the cheirotheria, 
but of the whole animal kingdom, should 


partly relinquish during the periods of 


incoherence. 

The exalted sensibility of our organs, 
external and internal, sensuous and senti- 
mental, conneeted with the habitual use 
of a pure diet, has been observed by 


many, and pre-eminently in the case of 


Caspar Hauser, who is said to have recog- 


nized by the smell Homeopathic drugs of 


the thirtieth attenuation. ‘The vile smells 
about our houses and even fields where 
poisonous plants grew, distressed him 
extremely, and he eseaped this annoyance 
by embruting his senses tu the standard 
of civilization, when in compliance with 
the urgency of his friends, he forced him- 
self to eat flesh. 

W hen the co-operative industry of As- 
sociation shall surround us with the nat- 
ural and artistic harmonies of affection, 
a delicate impressibility will be as con- 
ducive to our enjoyment as it may now 
be the reverse in the conditions in which 
the mass of the race live. 

When every sense and every sentiment 
shall find as many adaptations to charm 


as they have now to disgust and revolt, | 


it will be desirable that they should attain 
the most acute sensibility. By a subver- 
sive adaptation, this material grossness, 
the expression of the spiritual darkness 
and conflict of incoherence, saves us from 
much of the torture which we should 
suffer from those outrages on our moral and 
physical senses, which characterize the 
habitations of man in that period. Ani- 
mal food, which stimulates the combative 
and destructive tendencies in the human 
as in the lower grades of the ferae, 
corresponds perfectly to the wants of in- 


coherent societies where the aim and | eighth. 


must yield harmonic creations which shall 


_and harmonic characters, and modifying 
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interest of each individual is to act on| 


others as much as possible, and be acted | 
/on himself as little as possible. 
nervous centres of our affectional life, in | 


In Har-| 
mony, where universal confidence flows 
from unity of interest, it will be desirable 
that the life of the affections and intelli- 
gence should be uncaleulating, spontane- 
ous and reciprocal in the highest degree ; 
a continual influx and reflux, a losing of 
ourselves in all the consciousness of our, 
individual being to find ourselves again 
refreshed and glorified in the being of 
others. These social conditions require 
a pure and bloodless diet. 

The Hunt of Harmony will then not 
desire the death nor the carcass of its 
prey. Rising to the composite in its 
character, it will seek both the body and 
the soul or will of the creature, and as it 


/must be the harmonic composite it must 


gain both by charm. It may be asked, 
what the Harmonians, whose drudgery is 
performed by machinery, will want with 
the animal kingdom. ‘The answer in- 
volves a deep psychological) principle. 
We want to have as little as possible 
to do with most species of the present 
animal creation. Is not this equally true 
of every individual in relation to the 
greater number of characters around him!’ 
Is not the range of individual sympathies 
generally a narrow one? Certainly, be- 
cause the state of incoherence organizes 
these discords, — places men so constant- | 
ly in positions which oppose their inter- 
ests to one another, that as habit in the 
parent passes into structure ia the child, 
men are born full of antipathies; and we 
find in society the sheep and the wolf, 
the skunk and the chicken, of which the 
inferior types are the reflections in the 
great mirror of nature. But the trans- 
formation and regeneration which the 
Divine law of love brings into the indi- 
vidual soul of man and the collective soul 
of humanity in organizing all the relations 
of practical life according to its spirit, is 


to be integral in its application, is to bring 
man into unity with nature and with his 
fellow man as well as with God, and 
under its influence the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms which now, in corres- | 
pondence with the vicious perversions of | 
our own passions and societies, yield 


seven-eighths of creatures which are use- 
less or hurtful to man, for one-eighth 


which are useful or agreeable to him, | 


give seven-eighths of the latter class to 
one-eighth of the former. But God is) 
composite and not simple in his method | 
of action; the change must be effected | 
not only in the relative nusmdcrs of the | 
different characters, but in the nature of | 


those which remain, exalting the useful | 


beneficially the remaining exceptional | 
There are some species now | 


and last points of a series. 
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existing, as the Zebra and the Ostrich, 
whose profitable relations may be readily 
understood. Harmony of interests in the 
animal kingdom is finally required by the 
attributes of the Deity. 

By the universality of his Providence, 
which would be limited were the king- 
doms of natare excluded from internal 
harmeny among themselves, and with 
their pivot, man. 

By his distributive justice, which re- 
quires compensation by harmonic devel- 
vpment and relations during the ages 
of unity, for the subversive development 
and relations during the ages of incohe- 
rence. 

By his economy of means, which, in 
providing for the various attractions or 
instincts with which he has endowed his 
creatures, requires a social sphere in which 
the greatest happiness may be attained by 
interlocking their interests and multiply- 
ing the passional life of each creature in 
its harmenic accords with that of other 
beings, and especially with man, the piv- 
vtal type and complement of all lower 
natures. 

By his unity of system, since other- 
wise there would be a law of harmony 
for human societies and a law of discord 
for inferior creatures. 

These considerations are farther sup- 
ported — 

By history and tradition which refer us 
to a period of peace and harmony in 
Eden, the Paradise of innocence and ig- 
norance. In the first chapter of Genesis 
it is said ; 

“And God said, Behold, I have given you 
every herb bearing seed, which is upon the face 
of all the earth, and every tree, in the which is 
the fruit of a tree yielding seed ; to you it shall 
be for meat. 

“And to every beast of the earth, and to 
every fowl of the air, and to every thing that 
creepeth upon the earth, wherein there is life, I 
have given every green herb for meat: and it 
was so,” 

No flesh meats either for man or beast; 
and the omission to mention it here is 
both technically and rationally equivalent 


to a disapprobation or even prohibition of 
| 


them in the primitive ages of which this 
chapter treats. 

By prophecy and aspiration, which in 
the purest and most highly developed 
souls, such as Zoroaster, Pythagoras and 
Shelley, and in the more speeific prophecy 


of Isaiah and others, point to such an epoch 
in the future harmonies of innocence 


and wisdom, whose law has been brought 
to our sentiment by Christ and to our in- 
tellect by Fourier. 

By the law of the contact of extremes, 
binding prophecy with history, which re- 
quires identity of character in the first 
Thus the 


series formed by the successive periods of 


iucoherence, in their modulations through 
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Savageism, Barbarism, Patriarchalism| employed in the hunt, and the material | writers, or to have been considered by 
aud Civilization, required a last term dif- charm of bait must be rendered composite | them altegether too visionary for the 
ferent from these to correspond to the by the moral charm of characteristic af- practical taste of the public ; yet this is 
first term, denis. ‘finity on the two principles of similitude not so entirely, for if you seek well you 
They are farther supported by the law| and contrast. In the first species of shall find more true humanity in the city 
of progression, since Paleology reveals charm lure creatures, of the same species or country in a day than on the stage 
to us a period of animal development on | tamed, may be employed, as we now use! which ought to sublime and concentrate 
this planet whose incolerence was more decoy ducks and decoy elephants. The it in a month. 
ferocious and giganuc in its character|/charm by contrast may operate by| Particular pieces are too far below 
than that which now exists, the age of the harmonic relation between the anti-| criticism to be mentioned, we find an 
the megatherium and the Saurians,—/types of the dog, falcon, and others, | utter want of dignity and spirituality on 
crocodiles of niuety feet long,—since and the creatures they pursue, a relation | the stage of our day. 
which time consequently the harmonic) precisely the reverse of the antipathies| The Drama exhibiting the mimic 
adaptations with the animal kingdom existing during the ages of incoherence. | play of the passions and their social ef- 
must have greatly increased, correspond-| For the fire-arm, which intimidates, | fects, such is its legitimate character dur- 
ing to the improvements which human so- | wounds or destroys, may perhaps be sub- | ing the periods in which man’s nature is 
ciety has made, and which point to fa- | stituted among other things, musical calls cramped and perverted to all manner of 
ture forms in which these harmonic rela-| corresponding to the nature and sympa-| vice and meanness ; and the more truthful 
tions shall be still farther substituted for | thies of the creature. We already ob-|the drama becomes to the littleness of 
those of incoherence. They are support-| serve the specific affinity between cer-| the common life, the more depraving is its 
ed by anatomy, which shows us in the | tain individuals and animals. The fol-| effect, the more loathsome it appears to 
progressive developments of the Fetal lowing cireumstance may give some idea our finer tastes, and the mure severely it 
brain those temporary characters which of the mysterious sympathy by which draws upon itself the reprubation of the 
are found permanently organized in the auimals may be charmed into submission. | charch, which from its high spiritual ideal 
fish, the bird and the mammal, and which In 1830, a skilful Veterinary Surgeon, | justly condemns this life as one of utter 
by their development into the co-operativa residing in Hudson, New York, had un-| depravity, only making the seric-ludi- 
of a unitary life inthe full grown child der his care a stallion so unruly and crous mistake of confounding the civilizee 
furetype their natural tendency to harmon- | vicious that he could be approached only | with the man. 
ize in the progressive types of the animal by securing his halter over intervening| In the serial order adapted to our na- 
creations corresponding to them, and es- bars. A boy three years old, was seen | ture, in which the true and beautiful de- 
peciaily to harmonize with man, since one day, playing with him, pulling his| velopments of our passions, and the social 
they represent the different parts and pro- tail and trying to climb up his legs, the} harmony created by them can only be un- 
gressions of his nature, and he types the | animal remaining perfectly quiet. The | derstood by their contrast with those of 
whole of which they are developed frag- Surgeon took up the child and placed | the present world turned upside down, 
him in the manger, when the animal put| the drama, in correspondence, must ex- 
The hunt of the ages of unity requires his nostrils to his face, and kept smelling | hibit the noblest and most lovely types of 
coincidence of interest between the hunter | and snorting, with evident signs of de- | character, whose passions, instead of be- 


and the avimal hunted, which we can un- light. He was then led out of the stable | traying them to their ruin and building for 
derstand when man instead of being the with the boy on his back, and instead ef! them a splendid funeral pyre, will become 


tyrant and natural enemy of other crea-| leaping and throwing up his heels as/ the wings of a spiral ascension through 





ments. 


tures, creates around lim a sphere of usual, he remained perfectly still, re-| developments of character now inconeeiv- 
beauty and delight in which the simpler fusing to move out of a walk so long as | ably grand, to the loftiest destinies. 
races of animals will share, but which the boy was on him, and permitting him-| 2d. The actors are now a class con- 
their own intelligence could not have ef-! self to be led by the halter by his charm- | fining themselves to that business, being 
fected. er. This singular intimacy lasted two| merely actors, so that exeluded from 
Fourier has calculated the character of months, ceasing only when the horse was | those political and social] positions in 
war in Harmony, where the industria] taken away by his owner. A strange | which the highest life is felt and acted, 
armies will go forth on the great cam-/ gentleness seemed to have entered his) they lack that sort of experience which 
paigns of spherical interest, co-operating | nature. could enable them to give an adequate ex- 
hes to great dramatic positions and 
SERIES OF DRAMA. sentiments, and rant away a pitiful bur- 
among Barbarous and Savage tribes, and| We must not confound the Drama of | lesque of life, mere paint, paste-beard and 
converting the earth to a garden of Harmony with the Drama of Civilization. | galvanic distortions. The lower castes, 


in bewefiting their fellow creatures; in 


carrying the reign of Love and Harmony | 


beauty. The hunt then which, between | In the analysis of the latter we find : ‘they act only too well for the morals and 
man and animals, correspouds to war be- Ist. In regard to the subjects represent-| manners of the public, and have thus 


tween man and man, must undergo analo-| ed, tragedy, the high drama, picturing | brought upon themselves the condemna- 
gous changes, and in either case, as we the internal discord of man whose pas- | tion of the church and of refined taste. 

have observed, the object must be effected | sions destroy him in their conflicts and| The actors of unity will be the same 
by charm or attraction, the universal law | excesses, the fatal effects of rivalry and} on the stage and in real life, and their 
in which the serial order is organized. In hatred, disappointed love and foiled or | imitative faculties will thus have received 
the methods pursued, which before caused | mistaken ambition. In the lower de-| the education of experience in the caste 
a league of oppressors, we have now a/ grees we have a tableau of follies, the! they embody. This talent is widely dis- 
league of benevolence among the hunters. stupidities and the frauds of the civilizee | wibuted and very cultivable. Each will 
Besides the human accords of Ambition, dissected and exhibited to the crowd who | find dramatic characiers specifically relat- 
Friendship, and Love, between the parties | laugh with the knave and laugh at the! ed to his own, and it will be equally de- 
and sexes which share it, we have the mix- | fool. As to real manhood or womanhood, | sirable for the individual and the public 
ed accords between the hunters and dogs, | they are conceptions which seem not to) that this sort of development should be 
falcons, &c., or their harmonic uatitypes ; have penetrated the thought of our stage | obtained by all whe shall obtain the ap- 
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proval of the Thespian censorship or dis- | 
tributive council. Children will be re-| 
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thirty minutes in squeezing through me 
crowd every evening after the perform-| 





sations of an inscrutable Providence, — 
long faces, Ohs and Ahs, citizens wear 


ceived into this as into other series, after; ance, and in the case of fire, which | crape on their arms for thirty days, mon- 
preliminary tuition, upon suitable evidence | spreads so rapidly among the combustible | ument engraved to the lamented dead, 


of capacity, and there will be a great 
number capable of filling some part with 
characteristic excellence. 

Any one who has witnessed or partici- 
pated in private theatricals, well knows 
how much the charm is multiplied by re- 
cognition of our friends and acquaintance 
in the characters, and the personal interest 
we fee] in their success. 

The delicious emotions experienced by | 
the family of a lady, now the brightest | 
star of the American stage, on witness- 
ing her brilliant debut may be shared by 
half the families of the Phalanx, since 
now scarcely one genius in twenty gets 
itself developed. A polite and practical 
education, combining with the confidence 
inspired by a sphere of friendly relations 
of interest and character, will naturally 
give birth to another species of acting 
far more piquant than the present; impro- 
visation, in which actors will show their 
penetration into character by the positions | 
they create for each other, and their pow- 
er of meeting circumstances by sudden 
and varied combinations, pliant to the hu- 
mor of the movement, and affording 
boundless scope for sublimity, pathos, 
humor, feats of grace and strength, and 
delicate personal allusions. We could 
have little of all this now, because we, 
are too self-conscious for inspiration and | 
improvisation ; the passional poverty of 
our lives inverting the mind to prey upon 
itself. 

3d. The sphere of exhibition. 
cordance with the 


In ac- 
moral perversions 
which are to be displayed, we have the 
lights and foot-lights as they are called, 
placed beneath the actors instead of shin- 
ing from above like the sun, moon and 
stars. They are so disposed here and in 
vther parts of the house as to dazzle and 
distress the greater part of the audi- 
ence, civilization requiring that discomfort 
should always be the rule and luxury the 
exception. 

In connection with this disposition of 
the lights, is the danger of fires, in which 
many persons are burned to death. It is 
by the narrowest escape, every night, | 
that the dancer or singer, advancing to 
the very front of the stage almost in con- 
tact with the foot lamps, whose flame often 
rises above the glass shades, do not get 
the gauzy fabric of their dresses wrapped | 
in flames. As if at once to provide for | 
the greatest frequency of accideut and 
the most serious consequences from it, 
our theatres have generally but one, or at 
most two doors of egress for the public, 
instead of having all the lower wall com- | 
posed of folding doors which would ren- 


apparatus of these places, would confine | 
the damage to property. This of course | 


is entirely incompatible with civilized | 


policy. The problem for the manager of 
a theatre states itself simply thus: * How 
to get the greatest number of people into, 
the smallest space, with the least expense 
of providing for their accommodation, 


_and the greatest certainty that all of them 


pay at the door.’ It is no more his in- 
terest to provide for the safety of their, 
lives than to protect their eyes from the, 
glare ; to secure a pure, respirable air, or | 
a pleasant temperature by ventilation ; or | 
to select representations whose moral in- 
fluence shall be elevating and not de-| 
All these points are indeed | 
highly important to the manager as a 
man and a Christian, but those relations 
he settles at his church on Sunday ; their 
mention is highly impertinent on any 
other day, and they become perfectly ab- 


praving. 


surd in connection with trade and business 
matters. 

The civilizees, having no other chance 
of development for the composite passion, | 
are drawn together in masses by its im-| 
perious impulse, even in conditions of the , 
greatest discomfort and even danger, and | 


which demand the entire sacrifice of that 
individual sphere about which they make | 
the more fuss in proportion as the condi-| 
tions of their lives preclude its enjoyment, | 


judging of its value by their want of it. | 
| Thus our few places of public amusement | 


are filled very easily, and cheapness of 
arrangement becomes with the manager) 
At the burn- | 
ing of the theatre Royal in Quebec, | 


when it was announced that the house 


the absolute consideration. 


was on fire, all of course rushed at once 
towards the door ; any order of proceed- 
ing by successive detachments, leaving 
spaces between them which should admit 
the free and rapid motion of a run, 
instead of the slow, shuffling press of a} 
crowd, although it would have allowed. 
them to escape in one-twentieth part of | 
the time, was incompatible with the we- | 
nius of civilization, since it would have | 
required the habit of concerted action | 
instead of the /aissez aller, ** every man for | 
himself, take care of number one’ princi- 
ple. In the press which took place, sev- | 
eral were thrown down in the doorway, | 
others stumbled over them, and before | 
they could rise, still more, until the | 
whole doorway was packed and wedged 
tight with human bodies, which, by way | 
of variety, got crushed and smothered to 
death, while others within got barned. 


So things go. That is no worse than 


happens every day in some other manner 


theatre rebuilt on similar plan, and other 
dispensations occur in their due time. 

People are jammed together without 
the slightest respect to the principle of 
individuality or privacy, and except the 
more fortunate eighth who can take a box 
to themselves, are subject to all manner 
of disgusts from proximity, bad breaths, 
&c. &c. The stage boxes are in fact 
the only situations in the house where one 
can enjoy the composite luxury of seeing 
and hearing well and having plenty of 
room, pleasant seats and privacy at plea- 
sure by drawing a curtain. Some Euro- 
pean theatres jiave improved in this re- 
spect. 

There is scarcely ever a free ventila- 
tion, but the air is so close and stifling 
that the pain and injury of breathing it is 


worth more to a delicate person than the 


pleasure of the best performance, a plea- 
sure indeed which it very much diminish- 


‘es. Provisions seem also to be made for 
generating in the shortest space of time 


the greatest number of catarrhs, by the 
change from this close, hot and reeking 
air to the chill amd the inclemencies of 
the weather without. 

The musical ear now comes in for its 
share of torture, for four and twenty 
cats with crackers on their tails, would 
make a very respectable substitute for the 
alternation of scraping and catawauling 
by the orchestra, and stamping, shouting 
and squeaking by the audiences of four 
out of five of our theatres. 

Now it is not to be concluded from all 
this that we go to the theatre because we 
believe, like the Hindoos or aseeties, that 
self-torture is pleasing in the sight of 


God, and that we shall purchase several 


shillings’ worth of spiritual salvation, — 
nor is it to be hastily considered that the 
lungs of a civilizee are so far perverted in 
their function that carbonic acid gas and 
hot vapor are more congenial to them than 
pure air; that he likes to be squeezed; 
that his nose is entirely adapted to foul 


-oders or his ears to false music, any 
' 


more than that a higher character of 
drama would meet no response in his 
soul. No, the very misery of man in 
civilization is that he eannot change his 
nature and adapt himself to all these 
abominations, that he has aspirations 
which he cannot gratify because they re- 
quire such collective co-operation as his 
intelligence has been too small and his 
sentiment too brute to effect. We go to 
the theatres and other crowded places 
full of discomforts, because our private 
lives are so poor that we are glad on any 
terms to escape from them, and because 


der it unnecessary to lose from fifteen to and some other place. Grievous dispen- | here we have, however unsatisfactorilv, 
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passion which civilization allows, 

The drama is the natural pivot of the 
arts, combining architecture, sculpture, 
painting, music, the dance and. other 
forms of harmonic motion, with the mimic 
life of the passions which give birth to 
them all. In accordance with this prin- | 
ciple, the drama of Unity must assemble 
the most exquisite expression of all these 
arts as the natural sphere in which pas- 
sion shall move. 

It is here that the artistic strength of | 
the Phalanx will concentrate. A com- 
posite feature which has been introduced 
in Paris and other cities, connecting the 
hall of exhibition with gardens, where 
the spectators may promenade, between | 
the scenes, will be easily developed, | 
since the groves and flower beds enclosed 
in the area of the Phalanstery offer 
a beautiful resource. In the summer 
months the boxes for spectators may be 
well arranged in the free air, the parti- 
tions being made by rose trees and such) 
shrubbery, and the tiers by platforms con- 
structed amid the boughs of the trees, 
where fancy dresses, waving locks and 
bright eyes glancing and _ retreating 
through the half concealing foliage, di- | 
vert the interlude with faery sports, 
while the wind-harp swaying in the 
breeze above answers to the orchestra be- 
low. 








oar 
Iilumination to any desirable extent 


can be effected by a Bude or other light, | 


reflected down from above, or forwards 
from behind the scenes. In winter the 
ventilation may be conducted in the mode 
now adapted in the British of 
which provides a constant 


house 
Parliament, 
circulation through all parts of the build- 
ing of a fresh and perfumed air of any 
given temperature. 

All these, and many other provisions, 
the series by its combination of means, 
distribution of functions, unitary econo- 
mies, and integral development of ca- 
These are 
adaptations which we at once feel that 


pacities, necessarily includes. 


our attractions require, and in the true so- 
cial order of united interests calculated 
upon these attractions, it would be just as 
absurd to conceive of their disappointment 
or restriction, as it would be in the false 
societies based on incoherence of interest, 
to expect their gratification. 
EpGEWORTH. 


Burns AND “Bonnie Jean.” The 


first introduction 


was somewhat curious. | 


The poet had attended a dance in Mauch- | 


line, accompanied by his dog in place of a 


fair partner, and in reply to some remark, he | 


said, “he wished he could get any of the 
lasses to like him as weel as his collie did.” 
A few days afterwards, when the poet was 
strolling down the banks of a burn which 


runs through a village, a lass, who was en- 
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he had got a more loving sweetheart than 
his dog yet.” This was Jean Armour, and 
this the first time of meeting betwixt the fu- 
ture husband and wife. — Dumfries Cou- 
rier. 


Warr a Lirrie Lonecer. Marriage- 


able ladies are now called ** waiting maids.” 


CLose ANALoGy. When the butcher- 
bird has secured a victim, it fixes the crea- 


ture to a thorn and then tears it to pieces 


with its bill. What a picture of attorney 
and client! — Punch. 


POESY. 
BY GEORGE WITHER. 


Written while imprisoned in the Tower. 


” * ~ ” ~ ” 


She doth tell me where to borrow 
Comfort in the midst of sorrow, 
Makes the desolatest place 

To her presence be a grace, 

And the blackest discontents 

Be her fairest ornaments. 

In my former days of bliss, 

Her divine skill taught me this, 
That from every thing I saw, 

I could some invention draw, 

And raise pleasure to her height 
Through the meanest object's sight ; 
By the murmur of a spring ; 

Or the least bough’s rustling ; 

By a daisy, whose leaves spread 
Shut when Titan goes to-bed; 

Or a shady bush or tree, 

She could more infuse in me 

Than all nature’s beauties can 

In some other wiser man. 

By her help, I also now 

Make this churiish place allow 
Some things that may sweeten gladness, 
In the very gall of sadness ; 

The dull loneness, the black shade, 
That these hanging vaults have made, 
The strange music of the waves, 
Beating these hollow caves, 

This black den which rocks emboss, 
Overgrown with eldest moss, 

The rude portals, that give light 
More to terror than delight, 

This my chamber of neglect, 
Walled about with disrespect,— 
From al! these, and this dull air, 

A fit object for despair, 

She hath taught me by her might, 
To draw comfort and delight. 
Therefore, then, best earthly bliss, 

1 will cherish thee for this ; 

Poesy, thou sweet’st content, 

That e’er Heaven to mortals lent, 
Though they as a trifle leave thee, 
Whose dull thoughts cannot conceive thee 
Though thou be to them a scorn, 
That to naught but earth are born, 
Let my life no longer be 

Than I am in love with thee; 
Though our wise ones call it madness, 
Let me never taste of gladness, 

If | love not thy mad’st fits, 

Above all their greatest wits ; 

And though some, too seeming holy, 
Do account thy rapture, folly, 

Thou dost teach me to condemn 
What makes knaves and fools of them. 





*}they called their 


the only gratification of the composite | gaged Son. din bleaching green inquired “if} THE COUNTESS OF RUDOLSTADT,* 





SEQUEL TO 


CONSUELO. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 


EPILOGUE. 

If we could have procured, respecting 
the existence of Albert and Consuelo 
after their marriage, as faithful and min- 
ute documents as have guided us hitherto, 
doubtless we could still have finished a 
long career by relating to you their jour- 
neys and adventures. But, O persevering 
reader, we cannot satisfy you ; and you, 
wearied reader, we ask of you only a 
moment’s patience. Do not consider 
this, either of you, a reason for blame 
lor praise as regards us. The truth is 
i the materials, by the aid ef which 
| we could, as until now, have united and 
| arranged the events of this history, disap- 
| pear, in a great measure, for us, from the 
| romantic night which saw the union of 
our two heroes blest and consecrated by 
the Invisibles. Either the engagements 
entered into in the temple prevented 
their unbosoming themselves to friend- 
ship in their letters, or their friends, 
themselves initiated into the mysteries, 
have, in times of persecution, judged it 
best to destroy their correspondence ; so 
that we no longer perceive them but 
through a cloud, under the veil of the 
temple or under the mask of adepts, If 
we should trust without examination to 
the rare traces of their existence which 
| appear in the manuscripts in our posses- 
| sion, we should often go astray in follow- 
|ing them; for contradictory proofs show 
them both to us upon several geographi- 
cal points at once, or following certain 
different directions at the same time. 
But we can easily understand that they 
| voluntarily gave occasion to these mis- 
| takes, being at one time devoted to some 
secret enterprise directed by the ** Invisi- 
bles,’”’ and at another compelled to with- 
| draw themselves, through a thousand 
| dangers, from the inquisitorial police 
|of governments. What we can affirm 
| respecting the existence of that soul in 
|two persuns which was called Consuelo 
‘and Albert is, that their love kept its 
|promises, but that fate cruelly belied 
those it had seemed to make to them 
during those hours of rapture which 
midsummer night's 
| dream. Still they were not ungrateful to- 
| wards Providence, which had given them 
|that quick-passing happiness in all its 


| 


| plenitude, and which, in the midst of 
| their reverses, continued in them the mi- 
| racle of love announced by Wanda. Un- 
| der all their misery, suffering and perse- 





* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the 
| year 1846, by Francis G. Suaw, in the Clerk’s 
| office of the District Court of Massachusetts, , 
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cution, they constantly vooureed to that 
secret recollection which marked in their | 
life as it were a celestial vision, a pledge | 
made with the Divinity for the enjoyment | 
of a better life, after a phase of labors, 
trials and sacrifices. 
Every thing becomes, moreover, so | 
mysterious to us in this history, that we) 
have not even been able to discover in | 
what part of Germany was situated that | 
enchanted residence in which, protected | 
by the tumult of huntings and fétes, a} 
prince, anonymous in our Sooaaltene. | 
served as a point of rallying and as a 
principal mover to the social and philo-| 
sophical conspiracy of the * Invisibles.” | 
That prince received from them a sym- | 
bolical name which, after a thousand at- | 
tempts to divine the cipher used by the | 
adepis, we presume to have beea that of | 
Christophorus, Chris/-bearer, or perhaps 
also Chrysostomus, golden-mouth. The 
temple in which Consuelo was married 
and initiated they poetically called the 
Saint Graal, and the chiefs of the tribu- 
nal, the femplars; romantic emblems re- | 
| 

} 





newed from the ancient legends of the | 
golden age of chivalry. It is well known | 
that, according to those delightful fictions, 
the Saint Graal was concealed in a mys-| 
terious sanctuary, at the bottom of a 
grotto unknown to mortals. It was there | 
that the templars, illustrious saints of 
primitive Christianity, devoted, in this | 
world, to immortality, preserved the pre- | 
cious cup which Jesus had used to con-| 
secrate the miracle of the Eucharist when | 
he celebrated the passover with his disci- | 
ples. That cup doubtless contained the 
celestial grace, symbolized sometimes by 
the"blood, sometimes by the tears of the’ 
Christ, a divine liquid, in fine, a euchar- 
istic substance, 


respecting the mystical 
nature of which there was no explana- 


tion, but which it was enough to see ir 
order to be morally and physically trans- 
formed, to be forever protected from 
death and sin. The pious paladins who, 
after formidable vows, terrible macera- 
tions and exploits which made the earth | 
tremble, devoted themselves to the ascet- 
ic life of Anighis-errant, had for their | 
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SD 


the holiness of their life, by their invinei-| With these titles, or at least the great- 
ble weapons, by the transfiguration of | er portion of them, we find others, less 
their whole being; but they siatoat| known, attached to the name of Albert 
only a short time, among us, so glorious | Podiebrad, in a cypher less readable than 
an initiation: they disappeared Comeneng | that of the free-masons, such as knight of 
men, as did Jesus after his resurrection, Saint John, sublime Joannite, master of 
‘and passed from earth to heaven without | the new Apocalypse, doctor of the eter- 
undergoing the bitter transition of death. | nal gospel, elect of the Holy Ghost, tem- 

Such was the magie symbol which in plar, magus, man people, 
reality was very well adapted to the work | man-pontiff, new-man, &e. 
of the Invisibles. During several years,| We were surprised at seeing here some 
the new templars retained the hope of titles which appear to have been borrowed 
rendering their Saint Graal accessible to in anticipation from the illuminism of 
all men. Albert labored efficaciously,| Weishaupt; but this peculiarity was ex- 
without doubt, to propagate the funda- plained to us afterwards and will require 


areopagite, 
man-king, 


mental ideas of the doctrine. He at-, 
tained to the highest degrees of the order; 
for we have seen in some place the list of | 
his titles which would prove that he had | 
time enough to reach them. It is well 
known that eighty-one months are neces- 
sary to rise only to the thirty-first degree 
of masonry, and we are certain that a 
much longer time was required to pass | 
afterwards the unlimited number of the 
mysterious degrees of the Saint Graal. 
The names of the masonic grades are no 
longer a mystery to any one; but it 
_would not perhaps be unsatisfactory here 
‘to recall some of them, for they depict 


quite well the enthusiastic genius and the | 
pleased to construct for himself, in place 


fertile imagination which presided over 
their successive creation : 

Apprentice, journeyman and master | 
mason, secret master and perfect master, | 
secretary, provost and judge. English 
master and Irish master, master in Israel, 
elect master of the nine and the fifteen, | 
elect of the unknown, sublime elect 
knight, grand. master architéct, royal 
arch, grand Seotechman of the sacred 


lodge or sublime mason, knight of the 


sword, knight of the east, prince of Jeru- 
salem, knight@¥ the east, the west, rose- 


| cross of France, of Hérédom and of Kyl | 


winning, grand pontiff or sublime Seotch- | 
man, architect of the sacred vault, pontiff 


of the celestial Jerusalem, sovereign prince 
i# masonry or master ad vilam, navehite, 


prince of Lebanon, chief of the taberna- 
cle, knight of the brazen serpent, ttimita- | 
ry Scotchman or prince of mercy, grand 


the following 


no comment for our readers at the conelu- 
sion of this history. 

Through the labyrinth of obscure but 
profound facts which relate to the labors, 
to the success, to the dispersion and ap- 
parent extinction of the Invisibles, we 
have had much difficulty in following at a 
distance the adventurous star of our 
young couple. Still, by supplying with 
a prudent commentary what is wanting, 
is nearly an_ historical 
abridgment of the principal events of 
their life. The reader's imagination will 
assist the recital; and for ourselves, we 
do not doubt that the best denouements 
will be those which the reader will be 


of the narrator.* 

It is probable that it was on leaving the 
Saint Graal that Consuelo went to the 
little court of Bareith, where the margra- 
vine, Frederick's sister, had palaces, 
gardens, kiosks and cascades, in the 
style of those of count Hoditz at Ros- 
wald, though less sumptuous and less ex- 
for that witty princess had been 
married without dowry to a very poor 
prince ; and it was not long since she had 
had dresses the train of which was’ rea- 


pensive : 


sonable, and pages whose doublets did 
not always display embroidery. Her 
gardens, or rather her garden, to speak 
without metaphor, was situated in an ad- 
mirable country, and she there allowed 
herself the pleasure of an Jtalian opera in 
an antique temple, somewhat of the Pom- 


padour style. ‘The margravine was 


ideal the discovery of the Saint Graal at| commander of the temple, knight of the |quite philosophical, that is to say, Vol- 


the end of their peregrinations. They | 
sought it under the ices of the north, | 
upon the shores of Armorica, in the 
depths of the forests of Germany. It. 
was necessary, in order to realize this 
sublime eonquest, to brave perils analo- 
gous to those of the garden of the Hes-| 
perides, to overeome monsters, elements, | 
barbarous nations, hunger, thirst, even | 
death. Some few of these Christian ar- | 
gonauts discovered, it is said, the sane-— 
tuary, and were regenerated by the di- 
vine cup; but they never betrayed the 
terrible secret. ‘Their triumph was 
known by the strength of their arm, by | 


knight of the white and black eagle, | 


sun, patriarch of the crusades, grand 
master of the light, knight Kadosh, | 


knight of the pheenix, knight of the iris, | 


knight of the Argonauts, knight of the 
‘golden fleece, grand-inspector-inquisitor- | 


commander, sublime prince of the royal 
secret, sublime master of the luminous 
ring, &e. &c.* 


} 








* Several of these grades are of different 
creations and different rites. Some are per- 
haps posterior to the epoch of which we write. 
We refer the correction to learned tylers. 


| There have been, I believe, more than a hun- 


dred grades in certain rites, 


masonic lodge. 


tairian. The young hereditary margrave, 
her husband, was the zealous chief of a 
I do not know if Albert 
had any relation with him, and if his in- 
cognito was protected by the secret of the 
brothers, or if indeed he remained aay 


* For this reason the history of ‘John Eae- 
sler appears to us Hoffman’s most wonderful ro- 


mance. Death having surprised the author be- 


fore the termination of his work, the poem ends 


to different imaginations in a thousand different 
forms, each more fantastic than the other. It 
is thus that a beautiful river ramifies towards its 
mouth, and is lost in a thousand capricious 
streams among the golden sands of the sea- 


, shore. 
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from the court in order to rejoin his wife 
somewhat later. Doubtless Consuelo had 
there some secret mission. Perhaps alse 
to avoid drawing upon her husband the 
attention which was every where fixed 
upon herself, she did not live openly 
with him in the earlier days of their 
union. Their love had then doubtless al) 
the attraction of mystery} and if the 
publicity of their union, consecrated by 
the fraternal sanction of the templars, had 
appeared to them sweet and vivilying, the 
secrecy with which they were surrounded 


cidence; but Corilla’s lynx-eye had | 
caught upon the brow of the tenor a pe-| 
culiar expression of satisfied vanity. He! 
lad failed in his passage of effect; the 
court, absorbed by the indisposition of 
the young baroness, had not encouraged 
the singer; and instead of cursing be- 
tween his teeth, as he always did in such | 
cases, he had upon his lips a smile of | 
tiiumph which was by no means equivo- 
eal. 

“ Here,”’ said Corilla in a stifled voice | 
to Consuelo, as she re-entered the wing, 
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upon earth, and that she could do nothing 
better than rup away with him in order 
to make her debut at Haymarket, io Han- 
del’s operas. Amelia had at first reject- 
ed with horrer the idea of abandoning 
her old father; but at the moment when 


| Anzoleto left Prague, preteading a des- 


pair which he did not experience, she 
had yielded toa kind of vertigo, she had 


fled with bim, 


Her intoxication had not been of long 
duration; Anzoleto'’s insclence and the 
brutality ef bis manners, when he na 


in a hypocritical and licentious world was ‘jt is neither you ner ste whom he loves; loager. played the character of. seducer, 


to..them, im the beginning, a necessary | 


egis and a sort wf mute pretestation, 
from which they derived enihusiasm and 
strength. 

Many Italian singers at that period 
charmed the little court of Bareith. 
iia and Anzoleto appeared there, and the 


Cor- 


inconsistent prima-donna buraed 
fresh fires for the traitor whom she had 
formerly devoted to all the furies of hell. 


But Anzoleto, while he cajoled the t-| 


gress, endeavored, prudently and with a 
mysterious reserve, to find grace in the 
eyes of Consuelo, whose talent, increased 
by so many secret and profound revela- 
tions, eclipsed all rivalry. Ambition had 
become the dominaat 
young tenor; love had beea stifled by 


yassion of the 
I 


disdain, even pleasure by satiety. He 
therefere loved neither the chaste Con- 


suelo aor the fiery Corilla; but he kept | 


fair with both, quite ready to attach him- 
self outwardly to that one of the two 
who would take him in her suite and as- 
sist him to make himself known adyvanta- 
geously. testified 


Consuelo for him a 


peaceful friendship, and did not spare | 


good advice and conscientious lessons 
which might give an impulse to his talent. 
But she no leager felt any trouble by his 
side, and the gentleness of her forgive- 
ness revealed to her the abdsulate confir- 
Anzoleto did aos 
deceive himself in that respect. After 
having listened with paofit to the teach- 
ings ef the artist, and appeared to hear 


mation of her freedom. 


with emotion the advice of the friend, he | 


lost patience ia losing hope, and his deep 


rancor, his bitter spite displayed them-| 
selves, unintentionally, in his behavior, 


and his words. 


In the meanwhile, it appears that the | 


young bareness Amelia de Rudolstadt 
arrived at the court of Bareith with the 
princess de Culmbach, daughter of the 
w believe 


countess Hoeditz. If we are 


some indisereet or exaggerating witness- 


es, very strange little dramas then took’ 


place between these four persons, Con- 
suela, Amelia, Corilla and Avnzoleto. 
On seeing the handsome tenor appear un- 
expectedly upon the stage of the opera 
at Bareith, the young baroness fainted. 
No one thought of remarking the cojn- 


with | 


it is that little fool who has just. made a! 
i ; " - ! 
scene for him. Do you know her? Whe, 
is she ?"’ 


‘ 
| **] do not knew,”’ 


replied Consuelo, 
who had remarked nothing ; “but I can 
assure you that he thinks neither of her, | 
nor of you, nor of me.”’ 

“Of whom then, in that case? ’’ 

** Himself, @/ selito!”’ 
lo, with a smile. 

The ehrenicle adds that the next morn- 
ing Consuele was ealled into a retired 
grove of the residence to converse with 


the baroness Amelia, pretty much as fol- 
said the latter 


‘“T know all!’”’ 


with an irritated air, before allowing Con- 


lows : 
suelo to opew her mouth; ‘‘it iz you 
you, urhappy 
scourge of my life, who have deprived 
me of Albert's heart and of his!”’ 

‘‘ His, madam! I do not know —”’ 

‘* De act dissemble; Anzeleto loves 


\whom he loves! i is 


you; you are his mistress, you were so | 


at Venice, you are so stil].”’ 
% J 


“Ttis am infamous calumny, or a sup- 


position unworthy of you, madam.” 


‘‘Ttis the truth, L tell you. He con- 
fessed ut to me last night.”’ 
‘‘Last night! Ot madam, what de 


you tell met’’ 


cried Consuelo, blushiag 
with shame aad sorrow. Amelia burst 
into tears, and when the good Consuelo 
had succeeded ia calming her jealousy, 
she heeame in spite of herself the eonfi- 


dant of that unhappy passion. Amelia 


had seen Anzoleto sing wpen the stage at 
= i] 


Prague; she had been imtoxicated by his 
beauty and his suecess. Understanding 


| workl, especially as he had a remarkable. 
She had sent for, 


suceess at Prague. 
him as a master of singing, and while 
her poor father, old baron Frederick, par- 
alyzed by inaction, slept in his arm-chair, 
dreaming of hounds in fury and wild 


. oe 
boars at bay, she had fallen a vietim to | 


seduction, Eanui and vanity had impell- 
Anzolete, flattered 


by this illustrious conquest, aad wishing 


ed her to her ruia, 


to make himself notorious by a seandal, 
had persuaded her that she had the mate- 
rial to become the greatest cantatrice of 


nothing of musie, she had unhesitatingly | 
takea him for the first singer in the, 


the age, that an artist's life was paradise | 





had restared her to herself. It was there- 
fore with a kind of jay that, three months 
after her flight, she had been arrested at 
Hamburg and reeonducted to Prussia, 


where, at the request of the Rudolstadts 


of Saxony, she had been mysteriously 
incarcerated at Spandaw ; bot the pen- 


ance had been too long and too sewere. 
replied Consue- | 
| pentance as speedily as with paesion, 


Amelia had become disgusted with re- 


She had sighed for liberty, the comforts 
of life, and. the consideration of her rank, 
of which she had been so suddenly and 
so cruelly deprived. In the midst of hee 
personal sufferings, she had hardly felt 
sorrow at the less of her father. On 
learning that she was free, she had. at 
last comprehended ajl ihe misfortunes 
which had befallen her family; but not 


daring w return to the caneness, and 
fearing the bitter ennui of a life ef re- 


primaads and lectures, she had implored 
the protection of the margravine of Ba- 
reith; aud the princess de Culmbach, 
then at Dresden, had undertaken to eoa- 
duet her to her relative. In that, philo- 
sophical and frivolous court she found, the 
amiable folerance which fashionable viees 
then made the only virtue of the future. 
But on again seeing Anzoleto, she at 
once experienced the diabelical aseendan- 
ey which he knew haw to exescise upoa 
women, and against whieh the chaste 
Consuelo herself had so many straggles 
to sustain. Fear and sorrow had at first 
struck her to the heart; bus after her 
| fainting fit, having gone alone by eight 
| into the gardens to take the air, she had 
met him, emboldened by her emotion, 
and his imagination exejicd by «he obsia 
cles which bad arisen between thei. 
Now she again loved bim, she blushed at 
| it, she was terrified at it, and she eon- 
_fessed ber faults to her former music-mis- 
ivess with a mixture of feminine modesty 
and of philosophical cynicism. 

lt appears certain that Consuelo knew 
how to find the road to her heart by fer- 
vent exhortaiion, and that she induced 
her te retarp to Giant's castle, im order 
there in retreat to extinguish her danger- 
ous passion, and ig watch over the declin- 
ing days of her aged aunt, 
After this adventure, Bareith #as*no 
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longer an endurable abode for Consuelo. | Pedansibiad! and faithful in art as in love,| which originated ‘them? The French 
The stormy jealousy of Corilla, who, al- | she was never rebuffed, and pursued her! revolution replies with energy in the af- 


ways foolish and always good at heart 
accused her with grossness and thre 


singularly wearied her. 
zoleto, who had imagined 
avenge himself for her disdain by feign- 
ing passion for Amelia, did not forgive 
her for having withdrawn the young bar- 
oness from danger. 
thousand bad turns, such as to make her 
miss all her entrances upon the stage, to 


take means in the midst of a duo to con-| allel with hers, for he accompanied her, Handel ; 


he could | 


He played her a) 


, | career, always growing in the science of 
w music as in the practice of virtue ; 
herself at her feet a moment afterwards, | 
On his side An- | 


failing 
often in the thorny pursuit of success, 
rising often also by justly deserved tri- 
umphs, remaining, in spite of all, the 
| priestess of art, better than Porpora him- 
self understood it, and deriving constant- 
ly new strength from her religious faith, | 
immense consolations from the ardent | 
and devoted love of her husband. 

The life of that husband, though par-_ 


firmative. Still the European conspiracy 
of Illuminism and the gigantic concep- 
tions of Weishaupt also show that the 
divine dream of the Saint Graal had not 
ceased to agitate German minds thirty 
years later, in spite of the dispersion or 
the defection of the first adepts. 

We are informed by some old news- 
papers that the Porporina sang with great 
eclat at Paris in the operas of Pergolese ; 
at London in the oratorios and operas of 
at Madrid with Farinelli; at 


fuse her, and hy his own aplomb to cause | in all her journeys, is enveloped in thick-| Dresden with the Faustina and the Min- 


an ignorant public to believe that it was 
she who was in fault. 


jer clouds. It may be presumed that he | 


gotti; at Venice, at Rome and at Naples, 


If she had a | did not make himself the slave of his|in the operas and church-music of Por- 


scene to play with him, he went to the | wife’s fortune, and that he did not give| pora and other great masters. 


right instead of going to the left, tried to 


make her fall, or compelled her to entan- | 


gle herself among the supernumeraries. 
These wicked tricks failed before Con- 
suelo’s calmness and presence of mind ; 
but she was Jess stoical when she per- 


ceived that he spread the most unworthy | 
calumnies respecting her, and that he| 


was listened to by those idle great lords 
in whose eyes a virtuous actress was a 
phenomenon the existence of which they 
could not admit, or which it was at least 
too fatiguing to respect. 
tines of every age and every rank become 
bold with her, and refusing to believe in 
the sincerity of her resistance, unite with 
Anzoleto in defaming and dishonoring 
her, from a feeling of cowardly ven- 
geance and ferocious epite. 

These cruel and miserable persecutions 
were but the beginning of a long martyr- 
dom which the unfortunate prima donna 
heroically endured throughout her whole 
theatrical career. 
Anzoleto, he occasioned her a thousand 
troubles, and it is sad to say that she met 


more than one Anzoleto in her life.—| 


Other Corillas tormented her with their 


envy and their malevolence, more or less | 


perfidious or brutal ; and of all these ri- 
vals, the first was still the least wicked 
and the most capable of a good impulse 
of the heart. 
said of the wickedness and the jealous 


vanity of the theatre, it was Consuelo’s | 


experience that when their vices entered 


the heart of a man they degraded him | 


sull more and rendered him more unwor- 
thy of his part in humanity. 
and debauched lords, 
theatres and news-writers, also depraved | 
by contact with so much pollution; fine | 
ladies, curious and fanciful protectresses, 
quick to intrude, but soon irritated at find- 
ing in a girl of that class more virtue 
than they had or wished to have ; finally, | 
the public, often ignorant, abut always 
ungrateful or partial, these were so many 
enemies against whom Liverani’s austere 
wife had to contend in unceasing sorrows. 


She saw liber- | 
j 


| himself up to the part of book-keeper of | 
the receipts and expenses of her profes- | 
sion. Consuelo’s profession was more- | 
‘over but little lucrative to her. The) 
_public did not then recompense artists | 
with the prodigious munificence which 
distinguishes our times. Artists were. 
enriched principally by the gifts of prin- 
ces and the great, and those women who. 
| knew how to take advantage of their po-| 
sition even then accumulated treasures ; 
but chastity and disinterestedness are the 
greatest enemies of the fortune of a| 
woman of the stage. Consuelo had 
| many triumphs of esteem, some of enthu-| 
| siasm, when by chance the perversity of 
those immediately about her did not in- 
terpose too much between her and the! 
true public ; but she had no triumph of | 
gallantry, and infamy did not crown her, 
with diamonds and with millions. Her} 
laurels remained without a stain and 





All Albert's proceedings are unknown 
to us. Some billets of Consuelo to 
Treack or to Wanda display to us that 
mysterious personage full of faith, of 
confidence, of activity, and enjoying,. 
more than any other man, great clearness 
in his thoughts, up to an epoch at which 
authenticated documents entirely fail us. 
This is what has been related, in a cer- 
tain group of persons nearly all dead at 


this day, of Consuelo’s last appearance 


upon the stage. 
It was at Vienna, toward 1760. The 


‘eantatrice might be about thirty; she 


was, they say, more beautiful than in her 
early youth. A pure life, habits of moral 
calmness and physical sobriety had pre- 
served her in all the power of her grace 
and of her talent. Some beautiful chil- 
dren accompanied her ; but her husband 
was not known, though fame published 
that she had one and that she had been 


Every time she met) 


But whatever may be! 


Arrogant | 
the managers of | 


/were not thrown to her upon the stage unchangeably faithful to him. Porpora, 
After ten years of after having made several journeys into 
labor and journeys, she was not more | Italy, had returned to Vienna and pro- 
} 


‘rich than at the time of her departure ; | duced a new opera at the imperial theatre. 


by interested hands. 


she had not known how to speculate, and ‘The twenty last years of this master are 
| moreover, she had not wished to,— two so unknown that we have not been able 
‘conditions without which riches do not to find the name of this last work in any 
overtake, in spite of themselves, laborers of his biographies. We only know that 
of any class. Besides, she had not the Porporina filled the principal part ia 
/hoarded the often contested product of it with an undisputed success, and drew 
her labors, she had constantly employed | tears from the whole court. The em- 
it in good works; and in a life secretly press deigned to be satisfied. But during 
devoted to a constant propagandigm, her | the night a check followed this triamph ; 
resources had not even been always suf-|the Porporina received from some invisi- 
ficient; the central government of the | ble messenger tidings which filled her 
| ** Invisibles ’’ had sometimes supplied the ‘with horror and consternation. At seven 
deficiency. in the morning, that is at the moment 

What was the real success of the ar | when the empress was to be notified by 
dent and indefatigable pilgrimage which ‘the faithful valet who was called her 
Albert and Consuelo pursued through | | Majesty’s floor-serubber, (inasmuch as 
| France, Spain, England and Italy?) ‘his duty was to open the blinds, kindle 
| There was nothing manifest to the world, ‘the fire and dust the chamber while her 
and I think we must refer to twenty | majesty woke by degrtes,) the Porporina, 
years later in order to find, by induetion, | having gained aljl the keepers of the 
the action of the secret societies in the | sacred passages by the power of gold and 
history of the eighteenth century. Did the force of eloquence, presented herself 
those societies produce more effect in. ‘at the very door of the august sleeping 


| Franee than in the bosom of Germany | chamber. 





\ 


—_—— 
—_—- 


“ My friend,’ ” said she to the serubber, | 
‘it is necessary that | should throw my- 
self at the feet of the empress. The life 
of an honest man is in danger, the honor 
of a family is compromised. A great 
crime will perhaps be committed in a few 
days, if I do not see her majesty this very 
‘ instant. I know that you are incorrupti- 
ble, but I know also that you are a gen- 
erous and magnanimous man. Every 
one says so; you have obtained favors 
which the proudest courtiers did not dare 
to solicit.”’ 

**Goodness of Heaven! it you 
whom f at last see once more, O my dear 


is 


mistress! ’’ cried the serubber clasping 
his hands and letting fall his feather- 
broom. 

** Karl! ’’ cried Consuelo in her turn; 
Al- 
bert has a good angel even in this pal- 
ace.” 

* Albert? Albert?’’ returned Karl, 
‘‘is it he who is in danger? In that 
case, enter quickly, signora, even though 
I should be dismissed, and God knows 
that I should regret my place, for I can 
dv some good in it, and I serve our holy 
cause better than | have yet bern able to 
do elsewhere. But Albert! The em- 
press is a good woman when she does not 
govern,”’ added he a 
““Enter, you will be supposed to have 
preceded me. Let the blame fall upon 
those scamps of valets who are not wor- 


‘thanks, O my God! I am saved. 


in low voice. 


thy to serve a queen, for they tell her 


%9 


nothing but lies. 
Consuelo entered, and the empress, on 
opening her heavy eyes, saw her kneel- 
ing as if prostrate at the foot of her bed. 
** Why is that?’ eried Maria-Theresa, 
draping the bed-covering over her shoul- 


ders with an accustomed majesty which | 


had in it nothing affected, and rising, as 
proud, as formidable in her night-cap and 
upon her pillow, as if she had been seat- 
ed on the throne, with the crown on her 
head and the sword by her side. 

‘* Madam,’’ replied Consuelo, ‘*‘ it is a 
humble subject, an unfortunate mother, a 
despairing wife, who, on her knees asks 
of you the life and liberty of her hus- 
band.”’ 

At this moment Karl entered, feigning 
a great surprise. 

** Unhappy !”’ he, pretending 
horror and fury, ‘* who has allowed you 
to enter? ”’ 

**T compliment you, Karl,”’ said the 
empress, ‘‘ on your vigilance and fidelity. 
Never before did such a thing happen in 
my life, as to be awakened with a start 
by such insolenée.’’ ” 

** Let your majesty but say the word,” 
returned Karl boldly, ‘‘and I kill this 


? 


cried 


woman before your eyes. 
Karl knew the empress well; he knew 
that she liked to perform deeds of mercy 





/empress calmly. 


| wishes to pass for a count de Rudolstadt | days it will be too late! 
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betees witnesses, and that she could be a | sessions of the true heiress of Rudolstadt, 
great queen and a great woman even to,a baroness Amelia, who, after somdé 
her valet de chambre. | youthful errors, is on the point of being 

‘* That is too much zeal!’ replied she, | married to one of my officers. I like to 
with a smile that was at once majestic. persuade myself, mademoiselle, that you 
and maternal. ‘ Retire and allow this! are ignorant of your husband's conduct; 
poor weeping woman to speak. I am|and that you are under an ilusion  re- 
not in danger from any of my subjects. specting his character: otherwise, I 
What do you wish, madam? But it is| should consider your importunities as 
you, my beantiful Porporina! You will very mach misplaced. But I pity you 
ruin your voice if you sob in that man-/| too much to wish to humiliate you; you 
ner.”’ | can retire.’” 

‘* Madam,” replied Consuelo, “I was| Consuelo saw that she had nothing to 
married before the Catholie church ten | hope, and that by endeavoring to estab- 
years since. I have not a single fault | lish the identity of Liverani with Albert 
against honor with which to reproach|de Rudolstadt, she would render his 
myself. I have legitimate children whom | cause more and more unfavorable. She 
I educate in virtue, I dare therefore —’* rose and walked towards the door, pale, 

‘« In virtue, I know,”’ said the empress, | and ready to faint. Maria Theresa, who 
‘buat notin religion. You are chaste || followed her with a scrutinizing eye, had 
have been told, but you never go to| pity on her, and recalling her: ** You 
church. Still, speak. What misfortune | are much to be pitied,’ said she to her, 
has befallen yout ”’ /in & more sympathizing voice. * All 

** My husband, from whom I have nev-| this is not your fault, | am convineed. 
er been separated,’’ resumed the sup- | Be calm, and take care of yourself. The 
pliant,”’ is now at Prague, and, I know | matter shall be conscientionsly examined ; 
not by what infernal machination, has| and, if your husband does not wish to 
been arrested, thrown into a dungeon, | destroy himself, | will so arrange that he 
aceused of wishing to take a name and shall be adjudged insane. If you can 
title which do not belong to him; of communicate with him, give him so to 
wishing to despoil an inheritance; of | understand. That is my advice.” 
being in fine an intriguer, a spy ; arrested| ‘I will follow it, and I bless your 
on this ground of high treason, and con-| majesty. But withoat your protection I 
demned to perpetual imprisonment, to can do nothing. My husband is impris- 
death perhaps at this moment.”’ /oned at Prague, and I am engaged at the 

* At Prague? an impostor?’ said the | imperial theatre of Vienna. If your maj- 
‘| have a story like esty does not deign to grant me a congé, 
that in the reports of my seeret police. | and to give me an order that | may com- 
What is your husband's name? for you municate with my husband, who is au 
cantatrices do not bear the names of your | secret —”’ 
husbands.”’ | ‘* You ask a great deal! I do not 

‘* His name is Liverani.”” | know if M. de Kaunitz will be willing tw 

‘* That is it. Well, my child, I am grant you that congé, and if it will be 
grieved to know that you are married to possible to fill your place at the theatre. 
such a wretch. That Liverani is in fact) We will see about it in a few days.” 

a chevalier d’industrie, or a crazy man, | **In a few days! ’’ eried Consuelo, re- 
who, owing to a perfect resemblance, | covering her courage. ‘* But in a few 


I must depart 





who died ten years since, as has been | on the very instant! ”’ 
ascertained. He presented himself as| ‘‘ That is enough,” said the empress. 
such to au old canoness de Rudolstadt, |‘ Your persistance will be injurious to 


whose nephew he dares to call himself, you, if you display it before judges less 
'and whose inheritance he would certainly indulgent than I am. Go, mademoi 


have obtained, if, at the moment of mak- | selle.”’ 

ing her will in his favor, the poor lady,| Consuelo ran to the canon * * * and 
who had fallen into second childhood, | entrusted her children to his eare, inform- 
had not been delivered from his arts by | ing him that she was going away, ‘and 
well-intentioned persons devoted to the di& not know the duration of her absenee. 
family. He was arrested, which was | “If you leave us for a long while, so 
right. I can conceive your sorrow, bat| much the worse!’’ replied the good old 
cannot remedy it. The trial must pro-| man. ‘ As-to the children I am not sor. 
ceed. If it be decided that this man, as|ry. ‘They shall be thoroughly educated, 
1 wish to believe, is insane, he will be|and will be company for Angela, who 
placed in a hospital, where you can see | gets rather tired with me.” 


him and norse him. But if he be onlya| ‘Listen!’ replied Consuelo, who 


swindler, as I fear, it will be necessary to could not restrain her tears, after having 
clasped her children for the last time to 
‘* do not tell them that my ab- 


restrain him a little more severely, in| 


order to prevent his disturbing the pos-| her heart; 
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sence will be long, but know that it may 
be eternal. Iam, perhaps, about to un- 
dergo sorrows from which I may not re- 
cover, unless God performs a miracle in 
my favor; pray to him for me, and teach 
my children to pray.”’ 


The good canon did not try to draw’ 


her secret from her; but.as his peaceful 
and nonchalant mind did not easily admit 
the idea of a misfortune without remedy, 
he tried to console her. 
did not succeed in restoring hope to her, 
he wished at least to put her mind at rest 
respecting the lot of her children. ‘* My 
dear Bertoni,’’ said he to her with an ae- 
cent from the heart, and striving to as- 
sume a cheerful air through his tears, ‘* if 
you do not return, your children belong 
to me, that! I 
their education. I will have your daugh- 
ter married, which will make her more in- 
dustrions. 
that I shall make musicians of them.’ 

** Joseph Haydn will share that bur- 
den,”’ replied Consuelo, kissing the a- 
non’s hand, ‘‘and old Porpora will still 
give them some lessons. My poor chil- 
dren are docile, and promise to be intelli- 
gent; I am not anxious about their phy- 
sical existence. 


Seeing that he 


remember uodertake 


As to the boys, I warn you 


b 


They will be able, some 
day, to earn their livelihood honestly. 
But my love and my advice — vou alone 
ean fill my place with them.’’ 

‘* And I promise it to yon,”’ eried the ca- 
non. ‘I hope to live long enough to see 
them all established. 
fat, and my leg is still strong. 
more than sixty, though formerly that 


I am not yet too 
I am not 


wretch of a Bridget wished to make me 
old in order to induce me to draw my will. 
Come, my daughter, courage apd health. 
The good God is with honest people.”’ 

Consuelo, 
about her congé, caused post-horses to be 
harnessed to her carriage. But at the 
moment of entering it, she was delayed 
by Porpora, whom she had not wished to 
see, anticipating a storm, and who was 
frightened at seeing her depart. He 
feared, in spite of the promises she made 
to him with a constrained and absent air, 
that she would not return in time for the 
opera of the next day. ‘* Who thinks 
of going into the country in the depth 
of winter!’ said he, with a nervous 
trembling, half the effect of age; half of 
anger and fear. ‘‘If you get cold, my 
success is compromised ; and every thing 
was going on well! I don’t understand 
you! We triumphed yesterday, and you 
travel to-day!’ 

This discussion made Consuelo Jose a 
quarter of an hour, and gave time to the 
managers of the theatre, 
already informed, to send’ notice to-the 
authorities. A picquet of hulans came 
and ordered the herses to be taken out, 


without troubling herself 


who were 


Ee | . * . | 
Consuclo was requested to re-enter, and a which, about the same epoch, lrederick | 
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guard was placed about her house to pre-!de Trenck undertook, maintained and 


She was attacked 
She did not perceive it, and 


vent her escaping. 
by fever. 
continued walking to and fro in her apart- 
ment, in prey to a kind of distraction, and 
answering only by gloomy and fixed looks 
to the irritating questions of Porpora and 


the manager. She did not go to bed, 


and passed the night in prayer. The 
next morning she appeared calm, and 
went to the rehearsal by order. Her 


voice had never been more beautiful, but 
she had absences of mind which terrified 
QO in- 


murmured he 


Porpora. ‘*O cursed marriage! 


fernal madness of leve!"’ 
in the orchestra, banging upon his harpsi- 
have broken it. 


Old Porpora was still the same; he 


ehord as if he would 


would willingly have said: ‘* Perish all 
the lovers and all the husbands in the 
world rather than my opera! ”’ 
In the evening, Consuelo made her 
toilet as usual, and presented herself 
upon the stage. She took her place, and 
her lips articulated a word—but not a 
sound issued from her chest: she had 
lost her voice. 

The stupified public rose en masse. 
The courtiers, who began to know some- 
thing vaguely of her attempt at flight, 
declared 


price. 


that it was an intolerable ca- 


There were cries, shouts, ap- 
plauses, at each fresh effort of the canta- 
trice. She tried to speak and could not 
make a single word heard. Still she re- 


mained standing and sad, not thinking of 


the loss of her voice, not feeling humiliat- | 


ed by the indignation of her tyrauts, but 
resigned and proud as an innocent victim 
condemned to an unjast punishment, and 
thanking God for having sent this sudden 
infirmity, which would permit her to 
leave the stage and rejoin Albert. 

lt was proposed to the empress to put 
the refractory artist in prison in order to 
make her recover her voice and williog- 
Her majesty had been angry for a 
moment and the 


gratify her by overwhelming the accused. 


ness. 
courtiers thought to 


But Maria Theresa, who sometimes per- 
mitted crimes by which she profited, did 
not like to make people suffer unnecessa- 
rily. 
minister, ‘‘Jet a permit for departure be 


‘* Kaunitz,”’ said she to her prime 


given to that poor creature without fur- 
ther questiot... If her extinction of voice 
be a ruse de guerre, it is at least an act of 


virtue. Fé@w actresses would sacrifice an 
hour of triumph to a life of conjugal 
love,”’ 


Consuelo, provided with all neeessary 
powers, at last departed, ill as before, but 
without perceiving it. Here we again 
lose the thread of events. Albert’s trial 
might have been celebrated ; it was made 
secret. It is probable that it was simi- 


dar, in its fundamental points, to the suit 


lost, after many years of struggle. Who 
would now know in France the details of 
that iniquitous affair, if Treack himself 
had not taken pains to publish them and 
repeat his earnest complaints during thir- 
ty years of his life? But Albert left no 
writings. We shall therefore be com- 
pelled to refer to the history of the baron 
de Trenck, since he also is one of our 
heroes, and his embarrassments will per- 
haps throw some light upon the misfor- 
tunes of Albert and Consuelo. : 

Hardly a month after the assemblage 
of the Saint Graal, a circumstance re- 
specting which Trenck has kept the most 
profound secrecy in his memvirs, he was 
recaptured and confined at Magdeburg, 
where he consumed the ten finest years 
of his life in a horrible dungeon, seated 
upon a stone which bore his anticipated 
epitaph: Here les Trenck; and loaded 
Every 
one knows the history of that celebrated 
imprisonment, the odious circumstances 
which accompanied it. Such as the an- 
guish of hunger which he was made to 


with eighty pounds of fetters. 


undergo for eighteen months, and the 
care taken to build a prison for him at 
the expense of his sister, in order to 
punish the latter by ruining her, for hav- 
ing given him an asylam; his miraculous 
attempts atescape; the incredible energy 
which never abandoned him and which 
his chivalric imprudences rendered of no 
avail; his labors of art in the prison, the 
marvellous ehisellings which he sueceed- 
ed in making with the point of a nail 
upon pewter goblets, and of which the 
allegories and poetical devices are so 
profound and so touching ; * finally, his 
secret relation, in spite of all, with the 
princess Amelia of Prussia; the despair 
by which the latter was consumed, the 
pains she took to render herself ugly by 
a corrosive liquid which almost destroyed 
her sight; the deplorable condition to 
which she voluntarily reduced her own 
health in order to avoid the necessity of 
marriage ; the frightful revolution in her 
character; iu fine, those ten years of 
desolation which made of Trenck a mar- 
tyr, and of his illustrious mistress an old 
woman, ugly and wicked, instead of an 
angel of gentleness and beauty, which 
she had beea and might have continded 
to be in a state of happiness, ¢ All this 
is historical, but is not sufficiently re- 
membered in tracing the portrait of Fred- 
erick the Great. ‘This crime, accompa- 
nied with gratuitous and refined cruelties, 
is an ineffaceable stain upon the memory 
of that philosophic despot. 








* There are some still remaining in private 
museums of Germany. 

t Look in Thiebault for the portrait of the 
abbess of Quedlimburg and the curious revela- 
tions appended to it. 








At last, Trenck was set at liberty, as 
is known, thanks to the intervention of 
Maria Theresa, who claimed him as her 
subject ; and this tardy protection was 
finally obtained for him by the cares of 
her majesty’s chamber-scrubber, the same 
with our Karl. There are some very 
curions and interesting pages in the me- 
moirs of the day respecting the ingenious 
intrigues of that magnanimous plebeian to 
influence the mind of his sovereign. 

During the first years of Trenck’s cap- 
tivity, his cousin, the famous pandour, 
the victim of accusations more deserved 
but not less hateful and eruel, had died 
of poison at Spielburg. Hardly free, 
Trenck the Prussian came to Vienna to 
claim the immense property of Trenck 
the Austrian. But Maria Theresa was 
not in the least inclined to surrender it to 
him. She had profitted by the exploits 
of the pandour, she had punished him for 
his violeaces, she wished to profit by his 
rapines, and she did profit in fact. Like 
Frederick II., like all great crowned in- 
tellects, while the power of her character 
dazzled the masses, she did not consider 
as faults those secret iniquities of which 
God and men wil! demand an account at 
the day of judgment, and which will 
weigh as much in one seale of thie 
balance as official virtues in the other. 
Conquerors and sovereigns, in vain do 
you employ your treasures in the building 
of temples ; you are not the less impious, 
when a single piece of that gold is the 
price of blood and of suffering! In vain 
do you subdue whole races by the splen- 
dor of your arms; the men most blinded 
by the prestige of your glory will re- 
proach you for one single man, for one 
single blade of grass coldly broken! 
The muse of history, still blind and un- 
certain, almost allows that there have 
beea in the past necessary and justifiable 
great crimes; but the inviolable con- 
science of humanity protests against its 
own error by reproving at least those 
crimes which were useless to the success 
of great causes. 

The covetous designs of the empress 
were wonderfully seconded by her prox- 
ies, the ignoble agents whom she had 
named curators of the pandour’s proper- 
ty, and by the prevaricating magistrates 
who decided upon the rights of the heir. 
Each had his share of the quarry. Ma- 
ria Theresa thought she had secured that 
of the lion ; but it was in vain that, some 
years later, she sent to prison and to the 
galleys the unfaithful accomplices of this 
great plunder ; she could not obtain the 
complete fulfilment of her wishes. Trenck 
was ruined and never obtained justice. 
Nothing gives us a better knowledge of 
Maria Theresa's character than that part 
of Trenck’s memoirs in which he describes 
his interviews with her on this subject. 
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| Without departing from his respect to-|at Prague, whither she had gone to be 


wards royalty, which was then an official” 
religion with patricians, he causes us to 
perceive the dryness, the hypocrisy and | 
the cupidity of that great woman, a union | 
of contrasts, a sublime and mean charac- | 
ter, artless and erafty, like all fine souls | 
subjected to the corruption of absolute | 
power, that anti-human cause of all evil, | 
that inevitable reef against which all 
noble instinets are fatally dashed and 


| 
i 


broken. Resolved to dismiss: the plain- | 


tiff, the sovereign often deigned to con-| 
sole him, to give him hope, to promise 
him protection against the infamous 
jadges who despoiled him; and at the 
end, pretending to have failed in the 
pursuit of truth and to understand nothing 
in the labyrinth of this interminable suit, 
she offered to him, as a compensation, 
the poor rank of major, and the hand of | 
an ugly old woman, devout and gallant. | 
Upon Trenek’s refusal, the matrimenio- 
maniac empress declared to him that he 
was a presumptuous fool, that she knew 
no means of satisfying his ambition, and 
turned away to think no more of him. 
The reasons which were given for the 
confiscation of the pandour's property 
had varied according to persons and cir- 
cumstances. One tribunal had decided 
that the pandour, having died under the 
operation of an ignominious sentence, 
was not capable of making a will; anoth- 
er, that if the will was valid, the rights 
of the heir, as a Prussian subject, were 
not so; another, finally, that the debts 
of the deceased absorbed more than the 
inheritance, &c. Objection was raised 
after objection ; justice was sold a thous- 
and times to the claimant, and was never 
granted to him.* 

‘To despoil and proseribe Albert there 
was no need of all these artifices, and the 
spoliation was doubtless effected without 
so much ceremony. It was enough to 
consider him dead and to forbid him the 
right of resuseitating mal-a-propos, Al- 
bert certainly had claimed nothing. We 
only know that at the time of his arrest, 
the eanoness Wenceslawa had just died 


* We will here recall to the reader, not to| 
recur to it again, the remainder of Trenck’s | 
history. He grew old in poverty, employed his | 
energy in the publication of an opposition jour- | 
nal of quite an advanced character for the | 
times; and, married to a woman of his choice, 
the father of numerous children, persecuted for | 
his opinions, for his writings, and, doubtless | 
also, for his connection with secret societies, he 
took refuge in France at quite an advanced old 
age. He was there welcomed with the enthu- 
siasm and confidence of the earlier days of the 
revolution. But, destined to be the victim of 
the most fatal mistakes, he was arrested as a} 
foreign agent during the reign of terror, and 
conducted to the scaffold. He went thither 
with great firmness. He had before seen him- 


self flattered and represented upon the stage in 
a melodrama which retraced the history of his) 


treated for an acute ophthalmia. Albert, 
learning that she was in extremity, could 
not resist the voice of his heart, which 
cried to him to go and close the eyes of 
his dear relative. He left Consuelo on 
the frontiers of Austria and hastened to 
Prague. It was the first that he had 
re-entered Germany since the year of his 
marriage. He flattered himself that an 
absence of ten years and certain precau- 
tions of dress would prevent his being 
recognized, and he approached his aunt 
without much mystery. He wished te 
obtain her blessing, and to make amends 
by a last testimonial of love and sorrow 
for the abandonment in which he had 
been compelled to leave her. The can- 
oness, almost blind, was struck by the 
simple sound of his voice. She did not 
account for what she experienced, but 
gave herself up to the impulse of tender- 
ness which had survived in her both 
memory and the activity of her reasoning 
powers; she pressed him in her failing 
arms, calling him her well-beloved Ab 
bert, her forever blessed son. Old Hanz 
was dead, but the baroness Amelia, and 
a woman of the Behmer-wald whe served 
the canoness and had formerly been sick- 
nurse to Albert himself, were astonished 
and terrified by the resemblance of this 
pretended physician to the young count. 
Still it does not appear that Amelia posi- 
tively recognized him; we do not wish to 
believe her an accomplice in the persecu- 
tions which were so bitter against him. 
We only know that some circumstances 
attracted the attention of that cloud of 
agents, half magistrates, half spies, by 
the help of whom the court of Vienna 
governs subject nations. What is certain 
is, that hardly had the canoness breathed 
forth her last sigh“in the arms of her 
nephew, when the latter was arrested, 
and questioned respecting his employment 
and the motives which had brought him 
to the bedside of the deceased. They 
wished to see his physician’s diploma; 
he had one in due form; but they dis- 
puted his name of Liverani, and certain 


captivity and deliverance. He had saluted with 
transport the liberty of France. Upon the fatal 
cart he said smiling : “ This also is a comedy.” 

He had seen the princess Amelia only once 


| for more than sixty years. On learning the 


death of Frederick the Great, he hastened to 
Berlin. The two lovers, at first terrified by the 
aspect of each other, burst into tears and swore 
a new affection. The abbess ordered him to 
bring his wife, took charge of their fortane and 
wished to retain one of the girls with her as a 
reader or governess; but she could not keep 
her promises: in a week she was dead! 
Trenck’s memoirs, written with the passion of 
a young man and the prolixity of an old one, 
are nevertheless one of the most noble and 
interesting monuments of the history of the 
last century. 
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persons remembered having met him else-| reporters had obtained upon this plunder | of themselves, but of the famished and dy- 


where under that of Trismegistus. He | 
was accused of having exercised the pro- | 
fession of quack and magician. It was, 
impossible to prove that he had ever re- | 
ceived money for his cures. He was| 
confronted with the baroness Amelia and | 
this cansed his ruin. Irritated and driven 
to extremity by the investigations to 
which he was subjected, tired of conceal- 
ing and disguising himself, he suddealy 
announced to his cousin, in an observed | 
téte-a-téte, that he was Albert de Rudol- | 
stadt. Amelia doubtless recognized him | 
at this moment ; but she fainted, terrified | 
at so strange an occurrence. Thence- | 
forth, the affair took another turn. | 

The magistrates wished to consider 
Albert as an impostor; but ia order to | 
give rise to one of those interminable 
suits which ruin both parties, employés | 
of the same class as those who had de- 
spoiled Trenck succeeded in compromis- 
ing the accused by making him say and 
maintain that he was Albert de Rudol- | 
stadt. A Jong inquest followed. They 
produced the testimony of Suppervilie, 
who, perhaps in good faith, refused to 
doubt that he had seen him die at Riesen- 
burg. The disinterment of the body was 
ordered. There was found in the tomb 
a skeleton, which it had not been difficult 
to place there the day before. ‘They per- 
suaded his cousin that it was her duty to 


contend with an adventurer determined to 
reb her. Doubtless no interview was 
again permitted. ‘The complaints of the 
captive and the earnest appeals of his 
wife were smothered under the locks and 
tortures of a prison. Perhaps they were 
ill and dying in separate cells. When 
the affair was once commenced, Albert 
could only secure his honor and liberty 
by proclaiming the truth. It did no good 
for him to renounce the inheritance and 
wish to bequeath it on the moment to his 
cousin ; they determined to prolong and 
embarass the suit; they succeeded with- 
out difficulty, either because’ the empress 
was deceived, or because she was given 
to understand that the confiscation of this | 
fortune was not to be despised any more 
than that of the pandour. In order to| 
succeed, a quarrel was sought with Ame- | 
lia herself;: the scandal of her former | 
flight was brought up, her want of devo-| 
tion was remarked, and she was threat- 


ened with confinement in a convent if she | 
did not surrender her rights to a litigated | 
She was obliged to do so) 
and to be contented with her father’s es- | 


} 
tate, which was much reduced by the) 


inheritance. 


enormoas costs she was compelled to pay | 
in a suit to which she had been con-| 
At last the chateau and do-| 
main of Riesenburg were confiscated to 
the profit of the state, when the advo- 
cates, the attorneys, the judges and the 


strained. 


| 
} 


. . e+ | 
mortgages amounting to two-thirds of its | 
value. 


Such is our commentary upon this | 
mysterious suit which lasted five or six | 
years, and at the termination of which) 
Albert was driven from the Austrian | 
states as a dangerous madman, by the 
From this | 
epoch, it is certain that an obseure and 
more and more poor life was the lot of | 
They recalled their young- | 
Hayda and the canon ten- | 
derly refused to give up the two oldest, | 
who were educated under the eyes and at | 
the expense of those faithful friends. | 
Consuelo had irrevocably lost her voice. | 

} 
| 


special grace of the empress. 
our couple. 


est children. 


It appears too certain that eaptivity, inac- 
tion, and sorrow at the sufferings expe- | 


rienced by his companion had again shak- 


en Albert's reason. 
pear that their love had become less ten- | 


Still it does not ap- | 


der, their souls less proud, or their con-| 
The Invisibles had dis- | 
The work | 
had been ruined, especially by the charl-| 
atans who had speculated upon the en- 
thusiasm of new ideas and the love of 
the marvellous. 


puct less pure. 
appeared under persecution. 


Persecuted anew as a 
free-mason in the countries of intolerance | 
and despotism, Albert must have taken | 
refuge in France or England. Perhaps | 
he there continued his propagandism ; 
but it must have been among the people, 
and his labors, if they bore their fruit, 
made no display. 

Here there is a great gap, which our| 
imagination cannot supply. But a last 
authentic and very detailed document has 
enabled us to find, towards the year 1774, 
the couple wandering in the forest of Bo- 
We will transeribe this docu- 
ment as it has come to us. It will be for 
us the last word respecting Albert and 
Consuelo; for afterwards, of their life 
and of their death we know absolutely 
nothing. 

To be Continued. 


hemia. 


Desotatrion. The perilous position in 
which we stand at this moment is ‘one of | 
awful and solemn importance. In whatev- 
er direction we turn our eyes — upwards, 
to the government and the landed proprie- 
tors of the soil— downwards to the starving 
millions who perish — around us, to the un- 
cultivated fields and the lands untouched by 
the productive plough, scarcely a hope | 
glimmers — nothing meets our gaze, but | 
the desolation of a country stricken to the! 
heart’s core.— Cork Examiner. 








Breapv. Men with vacant gaze, a sure 
indication that they have given up all hopes 
of succour, may be seen wandering along 
the public thoroughfares, (Ballina) and 
women with livid lips and wan countenances 


may be heard supplicating, in piteous accents, 


ing children by whom they are surrounded, 
whose cries for bread must pierce the hard. 
est heart that ever beat in the breast of the 
most insensible spectator of human woe,— 
Tyrawley Herald. 


Death strides 
on; the coroners in Mayo begin to be too 
* Death by starv- 
ation,” “death from utter destitution,” are 
verdicts that have grown fearfully frequent. 
— -Vation. 


Tue Coroners roo Few. 


lew to hold the inquests. 


CHRIST BETRAYED. 
BY ANNE C. LYNCH. 


Eighteen hundred years agone 

Was that deed of darkness done ; 
Was that sacred, thorn-crowned head 
To a shameful death betrayed, 

And I[scariot’s traitor name 

Blazoned in eternal shame. 


Thou, disciple of our time, 
Follower of the faith sublime, 
Who with high and holy scorn 

Of that traitorous deed dost burn, 
Though the years may never more 
To our earth that form restore, 
The Christ-Spirit ever lives, 

Ever in thy heart He strives. 
When pale Misery mutely calls, 
When thy tempted brother falls, 
When thy gentle words may chain 
Hate, and Anger, and Disdain ; 

Or thy loving smile impart 
Courage to some sinking heart ; 
When within thy troubled breast 
Good and evil thoughts contest, 
Though unconscious thou may’st be, 
The Christ-Spirit strives with thee. 


When He trod the Holy Land 

With His small Disciple band, 

And the fated hour had come 

For that august martyrdom ; 

When the man, the human love, 

And the God within Him strove, 

As in Gethsemane He wept, 

They, the faithless watchers, slept ; 
While for them He wept and prayed, 
One denied and one betrayed. 


If to-day thou turn’st aside 

In thy luxury and pride, 

Wrapped within thyself and blind 

To the sorrows of thy kind, 

Thou a faithless watch dost keep, 

Thou art one of those who sleep. 

Or, if waking, thou dost see 

Nothing of Divinity 

In our fallen, struggling race; 

If in them thou seest no trace 

Of a glory dimmed, not gone, 

Of a Future to be won, 

Of a Future, hopeful, high, — 

Thou, like Peter, dost deny. 

But if, seeing, thou believest, 

And the Evangel thou receivest ; 

Yet if thou art bound to Sin, 

False to the Ideal within, 

Slave of Ease, or slave of Gold, — 

Thou the Son of God hast sold. 
Tribune. 


Last Sunday, a Perth 
minister, during his discourse to his flock, 
the charity of the passengers in behalf, not, 


A TRUE PRIEs?T. 


made an attack on our national poet Burns, 
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by saying “that he did not hesitate to) 


name him, and assert that he had sent more 
souls to hell during his life than all the min- 
isters have been able to send to heaven since 
his death.” This statement gave offence to 
many of the more liberal and intelligent of 
his congregation — one of whom, on arriving 
at home, took Burn’s Poems, and read to his 
wife and family, “ The Cottars’ Saturday 
Night.”— Edinburg Express. 





HEAR THE HERALD. 

The New York Herald, next after the 
Express, has been most vehement and 
sweeping in its denunciations of every 
attempt to revise the structure or organi- 
zation of Society, proclaiming that which 
exists the perfection of human wisdom, 
immediate dictate of Divine beneficence, 
and stigmatizing as * Infidel,’’ ‘* Agrari- 
an,’’ and so forth, the advocates of Social 
Reform. Yet in the last issue of this 
same Herald what was our astonishment 
in stumbling upon the following passage 
in a letter from its London correspondent? 


‘* The dreadful situation of Ireland, as 
also of the Highlands of Scotland, aod of 
Belgium, (whieh latter country is said 
to be suffering from famine as badly, if 
not even worse, than IreJand,) is a terrific 
demonstration that there is something 
RADICALLY wrong tn the European system 
of society and civilization. ‘The suffering 
of Ireland is not properly from famine ; 
in all these cases the use of the term is a 
misnomer. Because there has been, and 
even there is, an abundance of food in 
Ireland ; it continues to be exported, as it 
does also from Belgium; almost every 
packet and steamer bringing daily loads 
of fat cattle from the latter place. But 
the people, the mass of them, have ue 
means of procuring or purchasing this 
abundant food, and thus they starve in 
the midst of plenty. Alas! what a terri- 
ble state of society, what hideous ctviliza- 
tion, if ut can be called cwihzation, where 
the earth and us products, and the means 
of exchanging them, are gathered up and 
agglomerated in the hands and power of 
comparatively few people, while the large 
mass, whose labor produces all that 1s eat- 
able and valuable, have nothing, when 
they are willing to give up their strength 
and labor, which is all the capital and all 
the stock they have, in exchange for a 
smal] pittance of the food their toil has 


reared; and their natural property and 
capital (their labor) is so depreciated in| 


value, nay, is so worthless and so des- 
pised, that they cannot get even half a 
daily meal in exchange for it. Is it not 
frightful to contemplate? And this isa 
Christian country, among people who 


call themselves Christians, who thus, by | 
years of oppression and covetousness, | 


have sueceeded in gathering all up for 
themselves, till there is nothing left for 
the multitude. Has not the camtal of 
labor sume rights, as well as the capital 
of gold and silver? Suppose a man with 
a thousand dollars in his pocket could not 
purchase with his capital a piece of bread, 
what an outcry would be raised at this 
depreciation of value! But when men, 


ay, tens of thousands of men with all 
their capital, namely, labor, cannot pur- 
chase bread with this their capital, it is 


istewed. 5. Bird’s nest salad. 


taken to be qnite a natural thing, as if it| could not. proceed. They were brought on, 


was quite right, and very little notice is| one dish at a time, in exquisitely beautiful 
taken of it, except to say that * trade is | China bowls. 


very bad.’? But there is something quite | 
wrong in this, something quite unnatural, | 
some ludden rottenness wn the State where 
such things are. lt is certain that all the | 
negro slaves in any part of the world | 
where they may be, are in a better con-| 
dition, and actually receive more for their | 
labor than the suffering masses of Eu- | 
rope do. With all their great boasting; 


- . | 
the moderns seem to come far behind the | 


-ancients; for among the ancient people | 


of Rome, Greece, Assyria, Babylon, | 
Egypt, and so forth, such a thing as pau- | 
perism (that is labor, willing te labor and 
starving for want of employ) was not} 
known or heard of; nor does it proceed | 
from excess of population with the mod-| 
erns, for the population was proportion. | 
ately greater with some of those ancient) 
nations. Also in China, where the pop-. 
ulation infinitely exceeds European coun- 
tries, pauperism does not exist. This is. 
remarkable. It is only in Christian 
countries where the Christian looks on 
and sees his brother starve, and only 
Christian English philosophers whe, | 
complaining of the increase of men in a) 
not half filled world, have proposed to! 
prevent their production by preventing | 
the poor from marrying! There is| 
something radically wrong here, in Eu- 
rope, in the Christian distribution of| 
property. The true system of political | 
econoiny, according to which every individ. | 
ual in sociely who is willing to contribute 
his portion of work and labor, shall have 


full justice done to himself and family, is | 


i 


certainly not yet known or discovered.”’ 


Yes, Sir; it nas been discovered ; it ts 
known; but Avarice, Selfishness, Craft, 
Indolence und Heartlessuess prevent its 
consideration and acceptance by the 
wealthy and the powerful. Such is the 
real state of the case. But “‘there’s a 
good time coming.’’ — Tribune. 

A Democratic Bank. Vault — Moth- 
er earth, Exchange — The transplanting 
of the nursery and garden. Deposits — The 
seed sown by the farmer. Discounts — 
Happiness, sobriety, and manly independ- 
ence. dssets — Smiling fields waving with 
Liabilities — Indebted to 
God alone who sends the sunshine and the 
rain. Dividends — Health, wealth, and 


honest patriotic hearts.— Young .dmerica. 


a golden harvest. 


Cuinese Dinner. Ao officer of the 
United States squadron in the Chinese seas 
gives the following bill of fare at a large | 
Chinese dinner, to which he, with numer- | 
ous other foreigners, had been invited :—| 
1. Bird’s nest soup. 2. Pork fat, fried with 
potatoes. 3. Hogs’ hoofs. 4. Mushrooms, 

5 6. Giblet | 
soup. 7. Kitten hash. 8. Fried Irish pota- | 
toes. 6. Rat hash. 10. Tea. 11. Sharks’ | 
fins. 12. Fried ducks. 13. Dog stew. 14. | 
Stewed chickens. 15. Ham stew. 16.) 
Pork stew. 17. Fried cucumbers. 18. 
Pate of rats. 19. Feline of ragout. 20. 
Ham stewed with pork. 21. Sucking pig. 
22. Snail pate. 23. Snail soup. 1 tasted | 
the first dish, and became so disgusted that I 


Right to die in misery. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
enepbling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal 
justice and Universal love, to secial institutions, 
to commerce, to business, to active fife. 

Da. CHannine. 





UNION OF INTERESTS. 


The world is ripening for a war be- 
tween the different classes of society. 
Nothing can prevent this, but the intro- 
duction of a social order, which shall 
establish a general unity of interests. 
The question for Civilization is between 
reform and ruin, organization and de- 
struction. 

Both in this country and in Europe, 
the suffering classes are awaking to a 
consciousness of their inalienable rights. 
The Right to Live, the Right to the 
Soil, the Right to Labor, are seen to be 
the most sacred, the most imprescriptible 
rights,— rights, without which, all others 
are only a delusion, a fraud, or a pre- 
tence. 

A conception altogether origimal, that 
of Social Right, has been called forth if 
the consciousness of Humanity. The 
Right to Live, the Right to Labor, the 
Right to the Soil, which are only three 
different expressions of the first of Social 
Rights, are taking their place by the side 


of the Right of Property. 


The Right of Property alone has hith- 
erto been recognized in society. Proper 
ty has been elevated to the rank of a 
sacred right by the rich, who in all ages 
have made the laws. As to the Right te 
Live, it has been reeognized, guarantied 
and organized by no government what- 
ever. ‘The poor, the masses, the legions 
of the labering classes, have thus far 
possessed but one incontestible Right, the 
At this moment, 
property is safe in Ireland, while thous 
ands are perishing from starvation. 

The capitalists, by whom the laws 
have been made, have brought all the 
resources of society to guard the instite- 
tion of property. They have created for 
its defence, tribunals without number, 
myriads of prisons, hosts of judges, ad- 
vocates, attorneys, jailers, sheriffs, con- 
stables ; aud have even placed standing 
armies at its service, in almost every 
civilized country. 

Every thing has been done for the 
interests of Property; nothing for the 
guaranty of Labor. 

Now, the people can be deceived ne 
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longer, they cannot be made to believe in| there is no order, no organization, busi- 


the justice of a social system, in which 
the laws have created an immense edifice 


to secure the enjoyment of property, 
while they have done nothing, absolutely 


nothing to guaranty to the toiling masses, 
the means of exisTING by labor. 

If the Right of Property be sacred, as 
we believe it is, the Right to live by 
Labor is assuredly still more sacred. 
The people are beginning to open their 
eyes to this pregnant truth, both in Eu- 
rope and America. 

This truth is of a formidable character. 
It contains the elements of tremendous 
power. It would assume the most terri- 
fice aspect, and overthrow society from 
top to bottom, if it should burst forth in 
a revolutionary explosion. 

All the revolutions of the past, the 
political revolutions, the wars of con- 
quest or of religion, would be revolutions 
and wars of rose-water, compared with 
the wars and revolutions of which the 
principle of property should be the 
cause. 

The Right to Live, the Right to Labor 
has risen, and demands to be fully recog- 
nized, abundantly guarantied and organ- 
ized. Justice and Humanity insist that 
its claims should be heard and satisfied. 

If property does not respect this claim, 
the struggle will commence that will 
bring woe to the world. The vital pro- 
blem of modern times lies then in the 
establishment of Harmony between the 
Right of Property and the Right to 
Labor. 

Is this Harmony impracticable? By 
no means. Let us look at the subject. 

The creation of social wealth requires 
the twofold concurrence of Property or 
Capital, and of Labor. 

Production cannot take place without 
land or raw material, cash advances, ma- 
chinery, interests of labor, every thing, in 
short, included in the term Capital. 

But capital remains unproductive until 
it is fructified by the action of man, by 
Labor. 


two elements of Production, have each 


Capital and Labor, being the 
their rights, in the wealth created by their 
concurrence. 

In the present social system, these two 
elements are generally separate and hos- 
tile. Capital commands its own position ; 
it gives law to Labor,-uses it for its own 
purposes, and allows it for wages, only 
the smallest possible proportion of the 
product. Labor, on the other hand, hav- 
iug no interest in production, performs its 
functions in a careless manner, and renders 
as little as possible to Capital. The la- 
borer does not trouble himself for the 
profits of the owner. 

The great work-shop of social labor, 
the fields, industry in general, are more- 
over, in a state of entire incoherence ; 


ness is a general combat, a war of uni- 
versal competition; the different forces 
cross each other's path, mutually derange 
and destroy each other, rival enterprises 
interfere, and are both ruined. 

If industry were organized, all the 
forces of production well combined, the 
amount of production would be enormous- 
ly increased. 

What then is to be done? 
swer is easy. We mast substitute the 


The an- 


principle of order, of organization, of 


harmony, for the principle of incoherence, 
of disorder, of competition, of war; we 
must combine the interests of Labor and 


Capital; we must associate them in 


agricultural and industrial production; in 


a word, we must solve the problem of 


the OrcanizaTion or Lapor by Associa- 
TION ; We must substitute the Combined 
order for the Isolated order. 

But how is the Associative system to 
be applied to a whole country? A coun- 
try, Whatever its magnitude, is only a col- 
lection of Townships. Jn order to trans- 
form a country, we must thea transform 
the Townships. Hence, the problem 
consists in determining the organization 
of the Associative ‘Townsnip. 

The Associative system being far more 
productive than the Incoherent system, 
the establishment of an Associative 
Township would bring to our hands the 
innumerable advantages of the Associa- 
tive system. 
from it large dividends; the laborer, shar- 
ing in the profits, would be filled with ar- 
dor, and labor, facilitated by machinery, 
would be rendered attractive by a multi- 
tude of ingenious combinations. Closely 
connected by a common interest, Capital 
and Labor would henceforth proceed in 
harmony. ‘The first Associative town- 
ship would be every where imitated like 
the first steam-boat and rail-road. Agri- 
cultural and industrial Associations would 
be formed with a rapidity in proportion to 
the advantages of the new system; and 
thus the problem of Associative organiza- 
tion of labor and of industry, resolved for 
the township, would soon be resolved for 
the county, the state, the country, and 
ultimately fur the whole world. 

lu this way, tlte great problem of mod- 
ern times, that of Uniry or Inrerests, 
would have received its solution, with- 


out combat, without shedding a drop of 


blood, without overthrowing society. 
Now, the Associative Township, is 
nothing but the PuaLansrery of the 
Combined order. All, therefore, who 
wish for order, justice, peace, the right 


to labor, general wealth, the happiness of 


‘their country and of humanity, as wel) as 


4 


their own, ought to devote themselves to 
the strength and support of the Associa- 
tive cause. 


Capitalists would obtain | 


| SOCIAL RE-ORGANIZATION. —NO. V. 


One of the most striking and important 
features in the creation of wealth in the 
| associated township, is the union of vast 
economies in means, with the greatest 
variety of pursuits. Indeed, it is only in 
Association that economy can be se- 
cured — and this may be urged, on the 
grounds of philosophy alone, as evidence 
enough in itself, that it is the divinely 
appointed order of human society. Stu- 
pendous economy is one of the most 
impressive characteristics of the divine 
order, as is exemplified every where in na- 
ture. Nothing is suffered to run to waste. 
The smallest fragments of matter and the 
feeblest energies of sensation, affection 
and intelligence, are all gathered up and 
distributed to some function in the great 
mechanism of universal life. 


From the 
simplest elements and efforts, are elabo- 
rated the grandest and most sublime crea- 
tons, the august pomp and circumstance 
of life, the mysterious inspiration and 
charm of beauty and the universal and 
varied flush of joy and virgin love which 
drapes the form of Universal Being. 
God is a stupendous and rigid economist, 
and nature attests the wisdom of His 
arrangements. We do not witness here, 
that mean, drivelling and parsimonious 
economy, which draws the purse-strings 
with a spasmodic tension, pinches the 
pattern for a coat, and turns all colors to 
a drab,— which casts a house, or the 
temple of domestic worship, in the same 
mould with the miser’s soul, — distributes 
comfort by the struck measure, and 
knowledge by the ounce, — an economy 
which saves by the kernel, drop and 
grain through stinginess in expenditure, 
whilst it squandetrs by the bushel, barrel, 
and ton, through an ignorant, wasteful, 
incoherent, selfish, and unscientific mode 
of production. No; Nature's economy 
begins with the means and methods of 
creating good, and by a right employ- 
ment of these, secures the amplest abun- 
dauce of blessings in all her mighty pro- 
vinces, and is munificent and godlike in 
Her method is 
Though her functions are infinite 
in variety, they are nevertheless all co- 
ordinated to one central law, to one uni- 
tary purpose. ‘There is no incoherence, 
These 
various functions are but parts of one 
mighty plan; each one is assisted by 
all the others. ‘The excrescence even 
of one becomes the pabulum of life to 
another. Look into nature and mark 
this beautiful and universal economy! 
There, the very wastes, and 
decay of one kingdom, become the condi- 
tions of development, perfection, and 
beauty to another. And in the same 
| kingdom, that which would be a waste 


the distribution of them. 
unity. 


no loss of effort or of means. 


losses, 
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and loss, were nature’s functions simple 
and without variety, is turned to the 
highest account by the very variety and 
association of functions. 

[very process and phenomenon in na- 
ture, Whether it be the disintegration of 
matter, concretion or crystalization, or 
the growth and decay of vegetable or 
animal substance, disengages and sets 
free certain elements, gases or imponder- 
able fluids which are not necessary to the 
process itself, and which would be lost 
were not the system of nature so econom- 
ically arranged, as to associate immediate- 
ly with that process, others that take up 
and employ these waste agencies, and 
without which they could not go forward. 
Nature is not so extravagant as to estab- 
lish a special and separate laboratory for 
every process of creation, disintegration 
and reformation, which she carries on; 
but she associates all facts and phenom- 
ena by the law of universal and integral 
unity, securing the greatest and most 
composite results, with the simplest 
means, and thus demonstrating that she 
is not only a relentless economist, but 
also that in every individual end, she or- 
dains co-operation to one universal or 
social end. 

Wherever and whenever we study na- 
ture, we perceive that the great princi- 
ples of order which distribute the har- 
menies and economies of the material 
universe, foretype Assoviation or Unity, 
as the harmonic form of human society. 
As in the former all things conspire to 
one central purpose, as one common des- 
tiny summons the universal energies of 
matter to complete the sidereal mission of 
the globe ; so if there is any truth in anal- 
ogy, any general destiny in the infinite 
mind to which all things gravitate; if the 


aspirations, attractions or passions of the 


human soul are the fore-feelings, the har-; 


bingers of the coming fact; if love, co-op- 


eration, and that divine economy. which 


gleans up all the wasting and cast-off 


elements of being, and commission them 
to uses of beauty and comfort, then is 
Unity the destiny of Humanity, and As- 
sociation the only mode of reaching it. 
We shall now proceed to state in 
plain dry detail perhaps, how Association 
secures the same system of general 
economies which reigns in nature. We 


shall show how the low considerations of 


economies (if it be not profanation to 
call any eternal, divine fact, low) can only 
be realized in the combined order, and 
contrast its methods with the wastefulness 
and extravagance of the present order. 


I. Instead of the present numbers of 


smal] isolated farms, Assvciation would 
offer one ample and scientifically distribut- 
ed domain. Each domain would consti- 
tute a township. Instead of the present 


aceidental division, by which one farm is 


limited to perhaps a single kind of soil, | 

; 
and from which must be grown the 
several varieties of grains, grasses, and 


vegetables, despite the most miserable 


want of adaptation, some farms consisting 
of vast patches of rocks and mountains, 
or of morasses and bogs, whilst others, 
are almost entirely of a rich alluvial soil, 
thus destroying all equaluy or justice of 
proprietorship, —the domain of an As- 
sociation will he in an unbroken province, 
with each variety of svil and locality, 
beautifully and scientifically distributed to 
the preduction of whatever it is best 
adapted to, so that while it secures the 


greatest returns in its harvest, this 


unitary mode of cultivation and inter- 


mingling of a variety of cultures, such as 
grains, grasses, vegetables, orchards, 
vineyards and arbors, will immensely en- 
hance the beauty and scenic effect of the 
The civilized mode of plant- 
ing all kinds of soils, with all kinds of 


landseape. 


produce indiseriminately, indicates a stu- 
pidity, an extravagance and waste which 
cannot be touund any where but in the in- 
Nature in 
her wildest freaks, would blush at the 
intractableness and fully of her human 
children. 


coherence of civilized society. 


with the mean spirit of inverse economy, 
namely, that of parsimony in expendi- 
tures, that this true economy in the meth- 
ods of production has searcely disturbed 
the muddy calm into which their ideas 
have settled. 

But let us specify some of the econo- 
mies of the unitary domain which would 
be apparent, almo-t at first sight. 

1. It would save vearly all the material, 
time and labor, which are now expeaded 
in making and repairing division fences. 
Nearly every farmer spends several 
weeks yearly in the making and mending 
of fences, which answer no other purpose 
than that of lines of selfishness drawn be- 
tween him and his neighbor. ‘The unitary 
domain could be fenced with durable walls, 
hedges, and so forth, which would re- 
quire little or no repairs for generations, 
with less expense, aye, with half the ex- 
pense that the fences of ao equal extent 
of territory are now attended. ‘The only 
fences necessary then, would be those 
required between the grazing and other 
lands. ‘The Jabor and capital thus saved, 
devoted to some really wealth-creating 
purpose, would greatly augment the 
riches of a community. Again, the 
beauty of the Jandscape would be greatly 
heightened by the removal of so many 
ugly limits, which constantly oppress one 


with the feeling of confinement and re-| 


straint. 

2. It would supersede the necessity and 
expense of keeping so many laboring ani- 
mals, as we are obliged todo now. Not 
more than one-tenth as many would be 


Civilizees are so saturated | 


required. Every farmer is now obliged 
to keep his own teams, horses aud oxen, 
whether he has business to employ them 
half the time or not. He must be able to 
have the use of a horse when he needs 
one, and the only way to be sure of 
that, is to own one himself. If he has 
but ten pounds of butter, cheese, or poul- 
try to sell, why he must have his horse 
and wagon, for he may be ten miles from 
market. Now an Association would do 
its marketing by the tons, cargo, and so 
forth, and a man and a horse could as 
well convey a ton of butter as ten pounds. 
The isolated farmer is a slave to his ani- 
mals, and a profound thinker, in view of 
it, has said of the New England farmer, 
that he is but little more than the 
‘*groom of horses, and the cook and 
chamber-maid of cows and oxen.”” This 
may not be a very polished, or strictly 
etymological expression, but the idea is 
very near the fact. It will appear more 
and more as we proceed, how wasteful 
our selfish and isolated interests are, and 
that by the simple economies which the 
combined order proposes, riches will 
become universal. 


TRUMBULL PHALANX. 


We are happy to present the following 
** Report of the Productions and Im- 
provements of the Trumbull Phalanx for 
1846,°’ which we have received from the 
Secretary of that Association. It will 
be perceived that our friends bear their 
testimony to the pleasure and advantage 
of the Associative life, even in the rude 
and imperfect forms which are all that at 
present can be realized. We have never 
pretended that the little attempts at Asso- 
ciation, now in progress, are able to illus- 
trate the character and effects of the 
Combived Order: they are little more 
than spontaneous gatherings of friends, 
inspired with a sincere zeal for an im- 
proved order of society, full of faith in 
God, in Humanity, and in the Future, 
but generally without adequate science, 
without capital, without the material fa- 
cilities, which are essential to a complete 
realization of a true Social Order. But 
in the humblest degree of Associated life 
of which we have had any experience, 
there is an interest, a charm, a con- 
sciousness of approaching at least, the 
true way, which cannot be felt in the 
proudest abodes of Civilization. The 
moral tone, the sincere, elevated affec- 
tions, the freedom from the clutch-al] 
system, which prevails in common soci- 
ety, bind the heart to life in Association ; 


and hence we rejoice in all the evidence 


of prosperity which we receive from time 
to time, in the infant Associations that 
are now struggling for existence, while 


we wait in hope for the day when a 
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eee. 


Model Phalanx shall combine the strength | bined system will be found preferable in 
of friends that i is now scattered, and ex- economy, ease and attraction ; but we 


| 
hibit to the world a splendid demonstra- have been taught by dear experience, that 
ft f ‘ncipl without sufficient wealth, edifices, ma- 
tion of the truth of our principles. chinery and knowedge of such establish. | 


ments, it were far, far better not to at-| 


Report of the Productions and Improve- 
ments of the Trumbull Phalanx, for every thing in its own order, the simple 


1846. and easy first, and not endeavor to secure 
Power LGOMB,.. vccccccccosevccccces $75 00 what can only be the result of years. ° A 
32 00 Boarding House, however, is continued | 


Repairs on Factory and U Pree Works, 13: 


Production of Upper Saw lill,>+++0e 360 00 by a suitable family for the accommoda- 


ae rR a o tion of the young men. It was found, | 
i i ntennmeniiiion Shop, 1,236 08 last year, to have cost forty-seven cents 
do. Clothing Works....... "150 00 per week, for men, for women and chil- | 
do. Carding TG davis 360 00) dren less. 
do. Blacksmith Shop,..... 49 00, The above report for the year gives an 
re Deena enone opeove te 4 idea of what we have been doing, and | 
oy Bow! OO ohana 33 09 | What materials we are accumulating for 
Money received for school teaching of | our future operations, and we can but say 
Members, ..........- 00 Diwe die ous - 6300 in addition that we are harmoniously 
= a of itt» se esposent teeees 7 © united, living plain, common-sense lives, | 
400 bushels ay aie ead Gs on = and are persuaded that our continued pros- 
300 do. Oats, ........0c22022.. 54 00, Perity, that is, on the whole, is a cheering 
isi Mines eneusnssancass 37 00 indication that we have nothing to fear in 
100 do, Buckwheat, eit BU d 4 33 the future but our own unfaithfulness. 
eGo Penta eT BSI N.C. Meexer, Cor. Sec’y. 
200 «do. English Turnips,....... 25 00 | TRUMBULL PHALANX, ? 
625 do. Ruta NP nas9- sons . 78 13| Braceville, Ohio, Dec. 26, 1846. § 


250 do. BORER ccccccceaccccese Bel OOl 

137. do. Onions, \ vebevee ctedcvce’ SE oe cee - 

50 cords of Tan Bark,. cepcesee , (00: ) Busan 4 : : 

acres of Broom Corn,........... 25 00 | New Beprorp, Mass. An umerentiog 

6 barrels of Vinegar,........... -- 18 00) course of lectures has just been delivered 
54 do. ee - &00|. 

300 grafted Apple Trees,........... 75 00 | '" this woe by the Lecturers of the 

250 Peach Trees,..... iin ania 87 50: ** American Union,’’ Messrs. - ALLEN, 


Erecting buildings, putting up fences, 
cutting cord-wood, putting in crops, 
gain on cattle, hogs, &c.,and general 
unprovement of the Domain,....... 2,240 00 


Brispane, Orvis and Rietey. The lec- 
‘tures commenced on Saturday evening, 


$9,119. 63 

—CONTRA.— 
Loss by use of Wagons and Harnesses, 48 00 
do. do, Farming Tools,....... 12 00 


closed on Sunday evening, February 7th. 
The claims of Association were fully 


tempt anything of the kind, but to take ‘and by-ways, appears to be an establishment for 


| 
{ 


| 


i 


| ery door, a bunch or two of * 


| 





Vick an» Poverty in Lonpoy. I am sor- 
ry to remark that the vice of drinking is carried 
to great excess. The government gives eve 
/encouragement to it. It is true that all the 
_ houses are licensed, but such a traffic is there, 
| particularly in beer and gin, and so profitable to 
| the publican, that every third or fourth house 
in business or crowded streets, courts, alleys 


the sale of “ spirits.” Some of these places are 
very showy, particularly at night, aided by the 
| glare of gas lights. The old and young, both 
‘male and female, are their constant customers 
from morning to night. With surprise I have 


| seen on several occasions young girls toss off 


| one or two glasses of raw gin, which, from con- 
stant habit, appears to have na momentary ef- 
fect upon their nervous system, although it 
j om ultimately abridge their lives of a quarter 
| at least, 

It js said there are no beggars here, as the 
law forbids it; but the objects of charity, 
through one device or other, are innumerable. 
In every street, at every corner, almost ‘at ev- 
lucifers ” defies 
the law. I have seen decently dressed men, 
| who have known better days, stand beyond the 
curb, with a bunch of matches in one hand and 
their hat in the other, with their heads bowed 
down, without uttering a word, telling a sad 
tale of their utter destitution — Correspondence 
of the Journal of Commerce. 





BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 


| THe course of study in this School comprises 
| the various branches usually taught in the High 


“Schools and Academies of New England, with 


‘for commercial 


particular attention to the modern European 
languages and literature. 

Pupils of different ages and of both sexes are 
received, Young men are fitted for College, or 
ursuits, or are instructed in 
the higher branches usually taught in the Uni- 
versity. 

The School is under the immediate direction 


January 30th, and were continued at inter- _of Mr. and Mrs. Rirey, assisted by experienced 


vals during the week, until they were | 


teachers in the different ‘departments, 
For young children who are deprived of pa- 
rental care, and for older pupils who wish to 


| pursue a thorough and exact course of study, 


do. do. Saw Mills,.......... .. % 00 presented in different points of view, and 
do. do. ingoingtolawandhunt- judging from the profound attention and | 
ing thieves,......... 45 00 ” 2 ; : 
Interest on Stock at six per cent...... 1,192 49 interest, with which the lectures were 
do. Debt, ...-+++++ sereeeeeee 519 09 listened to, we caunot doubt that a spirit 
TERRE cos ccecevees op eccenseese cooee 82 05 


Incidental Expenses,.......sseee+0-- GOL 14 


We found 
many excellent friends in New Bedford, 


stan = Will lead to important results. 
$2,520 Ti 

Leaving $6,698 86 to be divided among those : : . 
who have produced this amount. The time deeply interested in the progress of soci- 
wrought by each having been kept, a dividend | 
of seventy-seven cents is declared for ten 
hours’ labor. B. Rogsins, Pres’t. 


ety, and keenly alive to the present so- 
and with 
/mind and zeal for improvement, 
sure that they will embrace the principles 
of Association, and find in them the 
remedy for the miseries, under which the 
| actual social order is gasping for life. 


cial evils; their freedom of 


The Election having been held agreea- nen 
bly to the requirements of the act of In- 
corporation, on the last Monday in 
December, the following Officers were 
chosen. 

Moses Sackett, President. 

Bens. Rospsins, Vice Pres’t and Treas’r. 
P. Boynton, Auditor. 

Wa. F. Mappen, Secretary. 

N.C. Meexer, Cor. See’y. 


Industrial Council. 
Witviam M. Cox, P. Boynton, 
E. M. Eceieston, A. Cuurcn, 
Joux Manpen, B. Ropsins, 

Witiiam WEaky. 


We never visited a place for the pur- 
pose of lecturing on Association, without 


|importance of the movement for propa- 
| gation that has been commenced. The 
|people are waiting for truth on the sci- 
ence of society. They are ready to re- 
| ceive the doctrines of Associative Unity, 


Other Officers, not named, were also 


elected. | These doctrines must be spread through- 

ei roy H. paren, sn having ane out the land. Let the friends of Associ- 
the combine ousehold system, or Gen- | |: . . sia J 
eral Boarding House, we have abandon- joe lose ‘no time in -orgenising them 
ed it entirely, and retreated to the separ- | | selves for giving efficient aid to the work | 
ate Household. This we are forced to do of propagation. They are sufficiently 
for want of sufficient means to give va-!| nymerou 
riety and attraction to the common table, | 
and there is now universal satisfaction Cc 
with the present arrangement. Without | from Canada to California. 
doubt the time will come when the Com- | up and doing. 


of inquiry has been awakened, which | 


| being more and more impressed with the | 


'when presented in their true light.—| 
| Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 


s, sufficiently powerful, to cause | 
the seeds of social truth to be scattered | 
Let them be | 





| 


without the usual confinement of a | semi- 
nary, it is believed that this School ad- 
vantages that are rare ‘ly to be met with. 

TERMS—Fowur Douwars a week for board, 
washing, fuel, lights, and instruction. Instruc- 
tion in Instrumental Music and use of the Piano, 
Twetve DoLvLars a quarter. 

Application may be made by mail to 
GEORGE RIPLEY. 
Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 
February 1, 1847. 


Ww ES e ROX BURY RAIL-ROAD 
AND OMNIBUS LINE. 
Leaves Brook Farm at 8, 93-4 A. M., and 4 
P.M. Leaves the “ Toll Gate Station” on the 
arrival of the following trains from Boston. — 
Dedham, 9 A. M.; Stoughton, 111-2 A. M., and 
‘and ten minutes P. M. ate — Monday 
morning leaves Brook Farm at 71-2; Saturda 
evening leaves Toll Gate on arrival of the Ded. 

ham 51-2 train. N. R. GERRISH, 
Feb, 1, 1847. Agent. 
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